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In July 1989, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services, upheld parts of Missouri’s law re- 
stricting abortions. This decision gave other 
states permission, in effect, to enact similar 
laws imposing various limits to the right of 
reproductive freedom, yet didn’t go far 
enough to completely overturn Roe v. Wade, 
dashing the hopes of some. But, by taking 
this less sweeping position, the Court did 
signal the end of the nearly blanket permis- 
sion granted in Roe for some abortions. As 
was expected, state legislatures immediately 
became the place for debating all sides of 
the issue. The issue had been controversial 
before, but now the controversies took on 
new energy because it was clear that the 
Supreme Court was in the mood to uphold 
some restrictions on abortions and to allow 
states the authority to design these restric- 
tions. 

In the Boston area where [ live, 
people of all persuasions on this issue took 
to the streets and to their typewriters, artic- 
ulating their diverse opinions. In the middle 
of this "hot" time, a non-member friend, 
Jim, and I headed to Cape Cod to spend an 
evening with LDS friends from Salt Lake 
and Connecticut. Jim is passionately pro- 
choice, and I am passionately pro-harmony, 
so I asked him not to argue with my Mor- 
mon friends about the issue. Deferring to 
me, he meekly brought up the subject with a 
gentle series of questions. To his and my 
surprise, we LDS people all had very differ- 
ent opinions on abortion, on the Webster 
decision, and on our perceptions of what 
was and would be the "official" position of 
the Church. We also disagreed on what we 
thought other "good" Mormons undoubtedly 
believed and what we thought Mormons 
might do collectively in states with high 
concentrations of LDS people. Having 
assumed homogeneity in our Mormon views, 
we discovered the opposite, each of us quite 
sure that we were the ones that represented 
large numbers of other Mormons. 

I have since referred to this discus- 
sion with other LDS sisters and brothers, 
and in every circumstance, I have found a 
similar diversity of opinion among "active" 
Mormons. One relative from Idaho em- 
phatically explained that he was adamantly 
anti-abortion and adamantly pro-choice-- 
explaining that because the preservation of 
personal choice is essential, all governmen- 
tal coercion including anti-abortion laws is 
reprehensible, and all people have the 
righteous responsibility to reject the abor- 
tion option under all circumstances. Anoth- 
er woman from Utah who had just rescued 
her daughter from choosing to get an illegal 
abortion in an unsafe place, argued for 
available legal and safe abortions under 
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circumstances of parental knowledge and 
consent. A man from Utah defended the 
official position of the Church, that of allow- 
ing abortion when there is medical informa- 
tion indicating a severe fetal deformity, 
while his friend argued that because it was 
impossible to draw an intelligent and righ- 
teous line between severe and minor fetal 
deformities it was wrong to maintain this 
position of qualified permission for abor- 
tions. Several have said that to them a 
qualified prohibition was like no prohibition, 
but they went both ways in their suggested 
alternatives to the present, qualified, official 
stand. 

Many people with the strongest 
opinions about abortion have had no per- 
sonal experience with a decision to continue 
or terminate a pregnancy. They explain that 
their beliefs are motivated by Mormon the- 
ology, but each has a different understand- 
ing of this theology that directs them. I am 
struck by the diversity of religious logic that 
shapes attitudes about abortion. Those who 
have come face to face with a decision to 
abort or not to abort are often most insis- 
tent on the fact of the decision’s complexity, 
and one of their strongest commonly-held 
beliefs is that others do not and maybe 
cannot understand the issue. They feel that 
only by facing this tough determination can 
anyone really know how many considera- 
tions and factors enter in. If I can generalize 
at all, it would be to say that those who 
have had direct involvement in this decision 
usually feel less strongly that there is a cor- 
rect position and more strongly that the 
issue is far more complicated than one posi- 
tion can possibly accommodate. They tend 
to fall more often on the side of choice for 
reproductive freedom because they resent 
simple formulae being applied to all circum- 
stances and people. 

While my sampling is small and 
informal, and while I remain startled by the 
divergence of opinion within our LDS fold, I 
am starting to see and understand strong 
currents within our thinking. Regardless of 
what is printed in bishops’ handbooks, re- 
gardless of what is stated as the Church’s 
official position, and regardless of what 
individual Church leaders have added by 
way of interpretations and advice, we are a 
people of diverse experiences and, there- 
fore, diverse conclusions. While some are 
greatly influenced by loose doctrinal argu- 
ments, much of what our people believe has 
less to do with theology and more to do 
with their own experiences with birth-related 
events. 

Powerful lessons of life are taught us 
by what we live through: the miscarriage, 
the stillbirth, the unwanted child that turned 
out to bless our lives, the unwanted child 












that seemed to bring pain and anguish to 
whole families. 

An LDS woman I know left her 
husband and son, walking five days with her 
six-year-old, while carrying her one-year-old, 
to cross a border and escape her own war- 
torn country. When she reached safety in a 
neighboring country, she found out that her 
husband would be held at least a year longer 
at home, that she was about two months 
pregnant, and that she would have to wait 
six months before she could get to the U.S. 
She had an abortion, lived out her six 
months in a camp, and finally got to Boston. 
Later, when interviewed for a calling, her 
bishop asked if she’d ever had an abortion. 
She said "yes," and he held up her calling. 
Later, he asked her to tell him the story of 
her abortion. After she told him, he cried, 
and she was set apart. An extreme story, 
with extreme circumstances--yes. But many 
circumstances look extreme from the inside. 
How difficult it is, therefore, to set rules 
that apply to us all and that deny individuals 
the right to prayerfully assess divine guid- 
ance when circumstances are extreme. 

At the Exponent reunion this sum- 
mer, I asked people their feelings about 
abortion. No consensus emerged. Then I 
asked women to tell their own stories about 
tough decisions to continue or terminate 
pregnancies. As they talked about their 
experiences and reflected on them and on 
what they had learned, a consensus began to 
surface. 

The closest as I can come to a sum- 
mary of that collective thought is that these 
women felt like they had learned great and 
beautiful things about the process of making 
serious decisions with the companionship 
of the Lord. They seemed to know how 
Joseph Smith felt when he was comforted in 
Liberty Jail: "...if the very jaws of hell shall 
gape open the mouth wide after thee, know 
thou, my son/daughter, that all these things 
shall give thee experience and shall be for 
thy good...fear not...for God shall be with 
you forever and ever." The outcome of the 
choice that each had made was less memo- 
rable a spiritual experience than the process 
of prayerfully making it and knowing it was 
theirs to make. Decisions about having 
children are ours to make, however difficult, 
and teach us amazing lessons about life and 
love. 

The thoughtfully and prayerfully 
written articles that we publish in this issue 
offer us all the opportunity to evaluate our 
own opinion about abortion and our own 
decision-making process. As difficult a topic 
as abortion is to think about and discuss, it 
is a topic that affects us all and "shall give 
us experience." We offer them to you in 
that spirit. 



































All my life, I have stood ardently in 
the ranks of the right-to-life camp. Every- 
thing I had been taught, and everything I 
believed, convinced me that this was the 
only possible sound moral choice. 

In the spring of 1990 at the age of 
40, I became, with a heavy heart, pro-choice. 

Other than the principal players in 
this scenario, I’ve shared my story with no 
one--not my closest friends, not my visiting 
or home teachers, not my bishop. But per- 
haps among the readers of Exponent IJ there 
will be a few who understand, and so with 
you I am willing to share my story. Maybe 
just the telling of it will somehow make me 
see this all more clearly. 

I remember that during the sixties, 
when I was an impressionable teen first 
coming into contact with the Church, free 
love was the dictum of the day. It was a 
new philosophy, a new "freedom" that many 
of my friends expressed. It was easy then to 
do what I knew so strongly was right for my 
life. If there were choices that I did not 
want to be confronted with, such as being 
faced with an unwanted pregnancy, all I had 
to do was live my life in such a way that I 
would never find myself in that predicament. 
It seemed so simple to control one’s own 
destiny. What I did not understand then, 
and I do today, is that sometimes there are 
forces outside your life that change forever 
your own thinking. For me, that change 
came when I learned that our sixteen-year- 
old daughter was pregnant. 

To back up a bit, let me explain that 
our family has always been the "Mormon 
ideal." My husband and I are both converts 
of over twenty years, married in the temple, 
and have always been active. We have a 
warm, loving, happy home and three lovely 
teenage daughters. We have always felt that 
our family was special, something better 
than most, because of the quality of the 
relationships that exist in our home. Our 

children talk to us; we are committed to 
them, and they turn to us with their prob- 
lems. So I don’t buy into this argument that 
unloved, troubled teens are the ones who 
become pregnant. Our daughter knows she 
is loved; she is talented, far above average 
in intelligence, has a better relationship with 
her parents than most of her friends, and 
she became pregnant. The sad truth is that 
normal, healthy teenage girls from good 
backgrounds do become pregnant. The ones 
who are lucky, like Sharon, turn to their 
parents. 

Raising children in a predominantly 
non-Mormon situation has not been without 
its special challenges._I supposed I’ve sus- 
pected from the time Sharon turned twelve 
or so that she was beginning to develop a 
value system different from the one that she 
had always been taught. It’s very difficult 
trying to maintain Church standards when 
your children are the only Mormons in the 
entire school and their peers are all non- 
members. Our ward encompasses about 
eight different school districts; none of our 
Mormon youth attend school together, and 
for years our youth program has been a 
virtual failure. The few teenagers we do 
have in our ward, for whatever reasons, 
have formed no close ties with one another. 
It’s not that our leaders haven’t tried or 
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haven’t cared; they have, but many of our 
youth are not listening. The Church to 
them seems restrictive, out of touch with the 
times, and "Mickey Mouse." 

When Sharon turned fourteen, our 
school system enrolled her entire class in a 
one-semester sex education program. Here, 
for an hour each day, boys and girls togeth- 
er discussed in an open fashion the most 
intimate details of sexual behavior. They 
learned to talk with each other, in an open 
classroom, about petting, masturbation, 
orgasm, and so forth. Sharon brought home 
her assignments; she knew more about sex 
than I did when I got married. At the time, 
we were told this was all healthy and nor- 
mal, but I now remember overhearing bits 
of conversations that she and her girlfriends 
would be having with boys their age about 
sex and cautioning her that such intimate 
discussions were inappropriate. She would 
laugh and say, "But, Mom, it’s no different 
than discussing our history or English as- 
signments. This is the stuff we talk about in 
school." I remember feeling saddened that 
sex, which to our generation had always had 
a certain "mystery" to it, was becoming to 
our children something ordinary and com- 
monplace, like basketball or geometry. 

About this time, I began to wonder 
how I would react if I learned that Sharon 
was sexually active. I knew that I needed to 
direct her in some fashion, but I wasn’t sure 
how to proceed. About this same time, I 
had a visit from a dear Mormon friend, now 
living in Utah, whose high school daughter 
had became pregnant. Over a private din- 
ner, with her new grandson in her arms, she 
cried and told me her story. 

She and her husband were divorced 
and living several thousand miles apart. 

Her daughter, Diane, had gone to visit her 
father and, while there, had confided to him 
her desire and need to start taking birth 
control pills. Concerned for her welfare, he 
felt the wiser course of action was to give 
her the birth control that she requested, and 
she returned home to her mother with her 
secret supply of pills. Several weeks later, 
while cleaning Diane’s drawers, my friend 
found the pills and discarded them. She 
never told Diane she had found them and 
never approached her about it. Two months 
later, Diane was pregnant. 

I was horrified by this story. "I don’t 
understand," I said to my friend. "You knew 
she was on the pill; yet, you took them away 
from her. Why would you do that?" My 
friend was amazed at my lack of understan- 
ding. "Her behavior was immoral," she told 
me. "She knew better. She needed to give 
herself the opportunity to repent and 
change her life." 

I thought about this story for weeks. 
Was I the one out of touch? Did we, as 
Mormons, really believe this? Why was it 
okay for married women to use the pill and 
single women not? Were not the stakes for 
single women much higher? Wasn’t it mor- 
ally sound to protect oneself against preg- 
nancy if one were sexually active and not 
able to provide for a child? 

It seemed to me that single women 
have three choices: abstain from sex, have 
sex using birth control, or have unprotected 
sex. But single Mormon women are in a 
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peculiar dilemma. Somehow for them, sex 
is bad, always bad, and there is such guilt 
associated with it that no one ever points 
out to them that it is a higher moral choice 
to use birth control than not. This is a 
concept that our young women are never 
taught. 

So after giving all of this a lot of 
thought, I decided that I would talk with 
Sharon. That first talk became one of 
many. I tried to explain to her, as honestly 
as I could, that the highest moral choice was 
to understand the beauty and sacredness of 
sex and to wait for marriage. But, I also 
wanted her to understand that I expected 
her to be responsible about her body. If 
birth control should ever become a neces- 
sity, I would rather see her on the pill than 
pregnant; having her on the pill would never 
make me happy or proud, but it was better 
than bringing a baby into a home that was 
unprepared for it. And above all, I wanted 
her to know she could come to me. 

In the summer of 1989, Sharon, at 
sixteen, began to date Mark, a boy who had 
just graduated from her high school. Tt was 
clear they were becoming very close. Shar- 
on’s father and I took every safeguard to 
see that these two young people were always 
in a chaperoned situation. Sharon assured 
me repeatedly that the relationship did not 
include sex, and we feel to this day that at 
the time that was true. In the fall, Mark left 
to join the Army, and we thought the rela- 
tionship would come to a natural end. 

To everyone’s surprise, Mark 
returned home in January. For reasons 
which have never been made clear, he had 
been discharged. He was now home, pursu- 
ing our daughter more ardently than ever. 
He was unemployed, living with his mother, 
and not very interested in finding employ- 
ment. He had lots of free time. Sharon, on 
the other hand, was extremely busy. She 
was taking an extra heavy course load at 
school and very involved with extra-curricu- 
lars that were very important to her. Up to 
the time of Mark’s return, her grades were 
excellent; her future looked bright and pro- 
mising as she prepared herself for college. 
But with Mark now home, things changed. 
He demanded more of her time, his goals 
were obviously not in "sync" with hers, her 
grades began to slide, and it became clear to 
us that we were headed for trouble. Shar- 

on’s father and I tried to explain to her that 
she was letting go of some very important 
goals in her life in an effort to please Mark, 
but she couldn’t see the point. He was 
important to her, she said, and he was worth 
the sacrifice. It occurred to us that we 
could forbid her to see him, but we knew 
that would create an even bigger problem. 
They were keeping curfews, seeing each 
other at reasonable hours, not disobeying 
any home rules, and aside from our fears of 
sex, not in any other kind of trouble. They 
were two wholesome, clean-cut kids in love. 
In February, Sharon came to me 
with a request to go on birth control pills. I 
was devastated and didn’t handle it well. 
Mark and Sharon had started to fight a lot, 
and I had begun to hope that perhaps they 
would break up. I didn’t feel that this was a 
good time to introduce sex into the relation- 
ship because they were having so many 
Continued on page 4. 
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other problems. Sharon didn’t see it that 
way and was furious with me. I had always 
promised her I would be her friend; she 
yelled at me. I was the mother she was 
supposed to feel free to come to for help, 
and I was letting her down. Now when she 
needed me the most, I was reluctant to help. 

The sad truth is, she was right. I 
didn’t want her on the pill not only because 
of the moral implications but also because I 
didn’t like her boyfriend. He was the first 
boy she had ever dated whom I didn’t like, 
and I was having a hard time dealing with it. 
After two sleepless nights, I finally accepted 
the fact that the bottom line was this: I 
didn’t want her pregnant, and I couldn’t 
choose her boyfriends for her. So I took 
her to our local female family physician. It 
was a visit that forever changed my life. 

I learned a lot from our doctor that 
day about what’s going on with our teenag- 
ers today. She told me that more and more 
mothers are bringing in their daughters, 
many younger than ours, for birth control. 
The sad part, she said, was that for many of 
them it was too late, that they were already 
pregnant. She commended Sharon for being 
responsible in seeking birth control. She 
also cautioned me about not allowing Sha- 
ron to go off the pill should she and Mark 
break up. The biggest mistake parents 
make, she told me, was believing that sexual 
behavior would cease when a relationship 
ended. According to her, once teenagers 
become sexually active, they stay sexually 
active and need to remain on the pill or 
some alternate form of birth control until 
they choose to have children. This decision 
we were making was not a short-term one. 
She gave Sharon some medical advice about 
venereal diseases, a gynecological exam and 
Pap smear, and the requested prescription. 

There was only one hitch. Sharon 
couldn’t start the pill until the onset of her 
next menstrual cycle. The next cycle never 
came. 

When Sharon’s period was two 
weeks overdue, I brought home an In-Home 
Pregnancy Test Kit. She tested positive. 
Sharon had a really hard time believing she 
was pregnant, but by then, I wasn’t sur- 
prised. She had begun to complain of being 
overly tired, and she had had a few mild 
bouts of nausea. If I did anything right at 
all in this, I suppose it would be that from 
this point on, I never became angry with 
her. Her father and I shed lots of tears, but 
not in front of her. She was in over her 
head, she needed help, and she had turned 
to us. Because Sharon had been willing to 
communicate with us, we knew from the 
earliest possible moment that she was preg- 
nant. I thank God every day that she wasn’t 
like one of her classmates who hid her preg- 
nancy from her mother till she was five 
months along. 

There were decisions to be made. 
First, Sharon told Mark. Through Sharon, 
my husband requested that Mark tell his 
family. Mark said he would not accept the 
results of a home test kit and wanted to 
take her to a free clinic for a bona fide 
pregnancy test. Only then would he tell his 
family. The appointed day came. Sharon 
got up early, showered, dressed, and sat by 
the phone. She waited all day for him; he 
never showed up. So that evening I took 
her back to our doctor for the necessary 
test, which of course was positive. 

It was another twenty-four hours 
before Sharon heard from Mark. He had 
been skateboarding with his friends. He 
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knew she would be upset with him and 
brought her flowers. I was furious with him. 
Sharon again requested that he tell his fami- 
ly, which he promised to do. 

Another day passed and Sharon 
didn’t hear from Mark. That evening he 
called and said that he wanted Sharon with 
him when he told his mother; he was having 
difficulty doing it. So Sharon went to his 
place and together they told her. From 
what I’ve been told, Mark refused to discuss 
the situation at all. He told his mother that 
Sharon had been to the doctor and from 
that point on said nothing further; he be- 
came absorbed in a television program 
and tuned out the discussion around him. 
Mark’s mother was really upset because she 
had discussed with them both the dangers of 
becoming sexually involved and they had 
assured her that there was nothing to worry 
about. 

The next day I had a long conversa- 
tion by phone with Mark’s mother. She was 
genuinely concerned, and we had a very 
positive conversation. At least there was no 
anger between us. But she shared many of 
my worries, the biggest of which was the 
immaturity of these two kids. There was no 
way that either of them was prepared for 
the responsibility of raising a child; they 
were barely past being children themselves. 
Neither Mark’s mother nor we were finan- 
cially in a position to have another child. 
Neither family had health coverage; both 
families had working mothers whose income 
was necessary to meet essentials. In order 
to raise this baby, someone would have to 
quit work or Sharon would have to quit 
school. Further, we would have to move 
and finding affordable housing comparable 
to what we had then would be next to im- 
possible. The standard of living for all of 
us, including Sharon’s two younger sisters, 
would change dramatically. 

I began to be angry at the unfairness 
of it all. This wasn’t my pregnancy; this was 
Sharon’s pregnancy. Why should my life 
change so drastically because she hadn’t 
protected herself? I began to realize that 
Sharon had gotten herself into this, and I 
couldn’t be the one to get her out. She was 
going to have to look at her options and 
make a decision as to how to raise her baby. 
I would give her as much support and love 
as possible, but I was not going to become 
the primary caretaker of this child so her 
life could go on as usual. If anyone’s life 
was going to change because of this, it had 
to be primarily Sharon’s and Mark’s. It was, 
after all, their baby, not mine. 

We talked about adoption, a choice 
which my husband and I supported and 
fought for. But Sharon flatly refused to 
consider it. It was the one option she 
wouldn’t even look at. 

We talked about marriage. She was 
almost seventeen, Mark going on nineteen. 
They could raise the baby together. But 
Mark didn’t want to get married; he also 
made it pretty clear that if Sharon kept the 
baby, she would be on her own. And to 
prove his point, Mark suddenly wasn’t 
around much anymore. He did call from 
time to time and came by, too, but not with 
the frequency he had before. Sharon tried 
to get him to talk about the baby, but he 
always changed the subject. 

We talked about Sharon having the 
baby alone. Finances were a problem be- 
cause although we had no health insurance, 
we couldn’t qualify for Medicaid. Sharon 
could get welfare only if she moved out of 


the house and got her own place. None of 
us wanted her to do that. She simply wasn’t 
prepared to live on her own. 

We talked about going to the 
Church. Sharon refused to talk to our bish- 
op. Although she had been faithfully at- 
tending meetings all her life, she didn’t 
accept the Church’s teachings on pre-marital 
sex. She wasn’t willing to change her rela- 
tionship with Mark. The way she saw it, 
her problem was really no concern of the 
Church’s. 

When I look at all this today, I real- 
ize that Sharon closed a lot of doors for 
herself. She refused to let the Church help 
her; she refused to consider adoption. She 
narrowed her choices down to two: raise the 
baby herself or get an abortion. When she 
looked at the difficulty of being an unwed 
mother with no education and no financial 
help from the baby’s father, her range of 
choices became narrower still. 

From the beginning, abortion was 
the only alternative that Mark would consid- 
er. Sharon began to talk about having no 
other real option. To her and Mark, it 
seemed like the only way. Together, they 
made the decision to terminate her preg- 
nancy. 

I wish I could say I put up a hard 
fight against this decision, but the truth is, I 
didn’t. Sharon was only four weeks preg- 
nant, she and Mark wanted an abortion, and 
for all of us it seemed like the best choice. 
They were still children and simply not 
prepared for the responsibility of parent- 
hood. She would get an education and 
someday the timing to have children would 
be right. 

There is a real irony in being a Mor- 
mon and considering abortion. Yes, we 
believe that life is sacred; yes, the official 
Church position is against abortion. But 
according to our doctrine, abortion does not 
kill the spirit; what it does mean is that 
spirit is forced to go elsewhere. And so 
with prayerful heart, as a family we made a 
decision that the best interest of this partic- 
ular spirit was to deny it birth to these par- 
ents at this time. 

Getting an abortion in our state is 
the easiest thing in the world to do. No 
parental notification or consent is required. 
All Sharon had to do was wait until it had 
been seven weeks since her last period, then 
present herself at the clinic. 

Waiting for the necessary time to 
pass was torture for us all. Mark was rarely 
seen, and when he did come around, he had 
nothing to say about Sharon’s pregnancy. 
Sharon was having real problems by now 
with morning sickness and it was having an 
effect on her schoolwork. No matter how 
hard she tried, she could never seem to get 
enough sleep. 

Finding a way to finance the proce- 
dure was another problem. Sharon’s father 
and I felt that because we were basically 
against abortion, we would not pay for it. 
Under duress from his mother, Mark agreed 
to pay for half but made it perfectly clear he 
was unhappy about it. Sharon had two 
hundred dollars in her savings, and she 
closed out the account to pay her half. We 
all agreed that Sharon and Mark would do 
this together and that neither Sharon’s fa- 
ther or I would be present. 

I wanted to see for myself what the 
abortion clinic was like. Somehow I could 
not allow Sharon to go there without first 
checking the place out. I had never even 
known anyone who had an abortion before, 





and I had no idea what to expect. The day I 
visited there were about fifteen young girls 
in the waiting room, all of whom I assume 
were there for abortions. I could not be- 
lieve how young they were. I left with such 
an overwhelming sense of sadness that our 
society has failed so totally, that thousands 
of young girls still in high school find them- 
selves pregnant every day. The statistics are 
overwhelming. 

As for the clinic itself, I found it to 
be staffed by very kind and compassionate 
people who were totally unaccustomed to 
dealing with parents. They were very reluc- 
tant to talk to me about my daughter’s con- 
dition because of her right to privacy. Any 
communication between me and the doctor 
had to go through Sharon. I was not per- 
mitted to be an informed party at all. What 
a strange predicament for a parent to find 
herself in. I did learn that the actual proce- 
dure would take about ten minutes; howev- 
er, Sharon needed to plan on being there 
for six hours due to lab work, counselling, 

3 time in the recovery room and so forth. 

Mark and Sharon left together early 
that morning. Sharon had problems with 
the anesthesia, so the six hours at the clinic 
became ten. She came home sick, pale, and 
exhausted. We put her to bed, and the next 
day she talked a little of the experience. 

I guess what I remember the most 
about what she told me was the stories of 
the other people who were there. One was 
’ a very young girl, not quite fifteen. She 

came with her teddy bear, and she held it 
the entire day. Another was a married 
woman with three children at home, aged 
' three and under, now pregnant with a fourth 
child. She was overwhelmed with the task 
of raising so many very young children and 


After five children, I decided that I 
had had my last. When I became pregnant 
for the sixth time, I felt that it was too late 
for me, and I became very depressed. I 
couldn’t stand the thought of being a mother 
again. I went to bed for two weeks, con- 
templating abortion. I told one of my 
friends that I couldn’t face this pregnancy 
and that I was going to have an abortion. 
She became quite hysterical, quoting all 
kinds of odd, Mormon-related references, 
assuring me that I would be excommunicat- 
ed. She called me regularly with new argu- 
ments with which to try to dissuade me. 

She was sure that my eternal salvation was 
hanging on my decision and that I was going 
4 to make the wrong one. 

Although I believed that it was no- 
body else’s business whether I had an abor- 
tion, I thought a lot about excommunication. 
Up to this point, my whole life had revolved 
around the Church; I couldn’t bear the 
thought of being cut off from it. I loved 
working in the Church; I loved all my 
Church friends--as a matter of fact, all of 
my friends were Church members. Outside 
of my family, my involvement with the 
Church and the women of the Church were 
the only things that mattered to me. The 
fact that my Church might excommunicate 
me for doing something that felt so neces- 
sary depressed me even more. 

After going through two weeks of 
what felt like hell, my doctors discovered 
that I had a serious blood clot in my pelvis. 
I was frightened, but I also felt tremendous 








could not face having another so soon. She 
had not told her husband where she would 
be that day nor did she intend to. The 
majority of the others were teenage girls, 
like Sharon. All had no money or means of 
supporting a child; none had yet graduated 
from high school. Many came with their 
boyfriends; some came alone. In talking 
with the others, Sharon learned that she was 
the only one there whose parents knew 
where their daughter was that day. A small 
part of me envied those other parents who 
didn’t have to know. I wondered if my life 
were better or worse for knowing. 

It was a week or so before Sharon 
seemed fully recovered physically. She went 
on birth control pills and she and Mark 
picked up where they had left off before all 
this happened. Now that this is behind 
them, Mark is back to his old self. It’s iron- 
ic, but I really believe that if Sharon were 
still pregnant, they would have broken up by 
now. 

As for Sharon, she still goes to 
Church with us every Sunday but avoids 
taking the sacrament. She says there are 
many things she likes about the Church but 
much that she does not accept. I’ve talked 
to her about her standing in the Church and 
that at some point she may need to talk to 
the bishop about all this. She says that 
perhaps some day she will but that right 
now she’s not willing. 

As for me, I’ve kept quiet, primarily 
because this is not my story to tell. If I go 
the bishop to tell what I know, it will create 
a major problem between me and Sharon. I 
realize that I bear some of the responsibility 
in that I knew what was going on and did 
nothing to stop it, but I still feel that we 
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relief. Surely this meant that I could have 
an abortion and be saved from excommuni- 
cation and an unwanted child. I spent the 
next two weeks in the hospital being 
pumped dangerously full of blood thinners, 
dealing with all the concerned people in my 
life, and scheduling the abortion. 

After much discussion and consulta- 
tion, the doctors decided that an abortion 
wasn’t absolutely necessary to save my life. 
They told me that with a great deal of care 
and some certain risk to my life and health I 
could deliver a full-term child who would 
have a fifty-percent chance of living. I had 
hoped that the blood clot would make it 
absolutely necessary, that there would be no 
question any longer for those people who 
were against it and thought they had some 
say in my life. However, various concerned 
people tried desperately to convince me not 
to have an abortion. 

One day, my bishop came to visit 
me. I was alone in my hospital room, un- 
able to move, with blood thinner dripping 
into my body. He regaled me with stories 
of his sister and her retarded child and what 
a blessing that child had been to the family. 
He told me that "as your bishop, my concern 
is with the child." 

Here I--a baptized, endowed, dedi- 
cated worker, and tithe-payer in the 
Church--lay helpless, hurt, and frightened, 
trying to maintain my psychological and 
physiological equilibrium, and his concern 
was for the eight-week possibility in my 
uterus--not for me! 







































made the right decision under the circum- 
stances. And I guess that’s where the prob- 
lem is. Part of the repentance process is 

the recognition that if one had another 
chance, one would do things differently with 
a changed heart. As it stands right now, I 
wouldn’t. 

As I read this back to myself, it 
seems that I write from the perspective of 
today, months after the wounds were inflict- 
ed and have begun to heal. Reading it 
makes it seem as though it was such an easy 
decision: this was the problem, and this is 
how we solved it. But it wasn’t easy; it was 
awful. I felt traumatized for weeks, barely 
going through the motions each day as we 
mentally and spiritually wrestled with the 
options open to us. The hardest part of all 
was having no one to talk to, no one to 
confide in. All my close friends are mem- 
bers of the Church, and I couldn’t share my 
pain with them. The ward gossip vine is a 
cruel judge, and I refused to subject any of 
us to it. What we were going through was 
difficult enough without having that to deal 
with as well. 

So how do I feel today? 

I feel as though I’ve entered a new 
world, totally different from the one I lived 
in six months ago. I see everything differ- 
ently, from a brand new perspective that 
precludes my once very sheltered Mormon 
existence. But the most important thing 
that I’ve learned is that it’s easy to condemn 
when you don’t have to walk in the other 
person’s moccasins. It’s so easy to be mar- 
ried and have a home and husband and be 
against abortion. It’s quite something else 
when you’re poor and single, with nowhere 
to turn. 





I told him that I had seen our stake 
president, a doctor who had been on rounds 
in the hospital the day before, and that he 
had laughed at the thought of my carrying 
this pregnancy to full term. He had said, 
"Of course, you should have this abortion 
and then recover from the blood clot and 
take care of the healthy children you already 
have. This is a risk you don’t need to take." 

My bishop retorted, "I don’t believe 
you. He wouldn’t say that. I’m going to call 
him." Then he left. 

Sounding a bit hysterical, I asked my 
husband to call this man and tell him not to 
come see me again. 

When my Relief Society president 
came to see me, she told me that she 
thought what I was planning to do was 
wrong. As she left, she said that she would 
be watching me. If I later had spiritual 
problems it would prove that she had been 
right about the wrongness of my decision to 
have an abortion. I have often thought of 
her watching and judging me. 

Although a few of my friends lis- 
tened helpfully, the entire decision-making 
process was, for the most part, a horrible 
ordeal. The abortion itself was nothing, and 
I’ve never felt bad about having it. What I 
do feel bad about is that at a time when I 
would have appreciated nurturing and sup- 
port from spiritual leaders and friends, I got 
judgment, criticism, prejudicial advice, and 
rejection. 
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RAPE AND ABORTION 


I don’t want the flies, spiders, scorpi- 
ons, lizards and snakes that are indigenous 
to Arizona living within the walls of my 
home. If they are obnoxious and daring 
enough to invade my space, I aggressively go 
after their lives. I smash them dead before 
they get me or multiply. If they are too 
squishy, I capture them for someone more 
brave than I to do the disposing. Yet, there 
are fleeting moments when I wonder about 
their rights. Do insects and reptiles have 
feelings and spirits? 

Do human embryos and fetuses have 
feelings and spirits and rights? When does 
human life begin? When does the spirit 
enter those sweet, tiny, helpless bodies. 

I am constantly amazed at the 
people who violently oppose abortion and 
equally startled by those who are militantly 
pro-choice. While these people seem to be 
polarizing themselves at the extremes, I am 
trying to grapple with the immense prob- 
lems that I see within the abortion issue. 

Could I personally snuff out the life 
of my fetus with the same abandonment of 
conscience that I apply to smashing insects? 
My immediate and righteous Mormon an- 
swer is a firm, "No, never." But, I am a 


Suzann Upstill Werner 
Mesa, Arizona 


surviving victim of rape. If I had conceived 
at that time, I would have carried and deliy- 
ered a child that was part me and part hor- 
ror. The mental anguish of my rape was 
overwhelmingly severe. My mind could not, 
would not, erase the horrible memory. 
Rape was on constant rerun. I wanted the 
memory lobotomized. I could not have 
dealt with pregnancy. I already felt trapped 
and out of control. 

If the courts of my country or the 
spiritual laws of my religion had forced me 
to carry a fetus of rape to term, I would 
have learned the harsh lesson that I don’t 
count. I don’t believe that I would ever 
have recovered from that kind of emotional 
damage. There may be some women who 
could smile through such a loving sacrifice. 
I would go wild with emotional fear. I know 
because I almost did. I don’t know how 
people who have never been raped can 
prescribe easy answers. 

Last month, the state of Idaho 
passed a law that, fortunately, was not 
signed by the governor. It allowed abortion 
after a rape only if the rape were reported 
within a few days. This law would have 
been useless for the majority of rape 


victims. Rape goes unreported for a variety 
of reasons. Victims fear the rapists, the 
rejection of family and friends, as well as 
the court system. They usually feel dirty 
and even guilty. The experience seems too 
private to discuss with strangers. 

How can abortion be murder equal 
to the murder of an independent living and 
breathing person even though no one knows 
when the spirit enters the body? Has God 
ever told us that abortion is murder, or do 
we religiously sense that it is? Can we, 
should we, force our religious beliefs on 
others? 

I really don’t flinch over the death of 
an ant, but I do loathe the idea of human 
fetuses being hacked by the millions. I don’t 
want abortion used as a means of birth 
control, but I don’t believe we have the right 
to make these important life-changing deci- 
sions for others. My personal orientation 
makes it easier for me to accept abortion if 
it is performed before thirteen weeks or any 
time that the mother’s life is in jeopardy. 

In this free country, women should 
be able to decide what happens within their 
own bodies. I believe God should be the 
judge. 
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CONFUSED ABOUT WHERE TO STAND 


Where do I stand on the abortion 
issue? Confused. At first glance, it seems 
like a very easy decision. The woman is 
pregnant. It’s her body; so, she has the 
right to make any decisions regarding it. 
But at closer inspection, my heart and soul 
tells me that there exists a growing, live 
embryo, which--without interruption--will 
continue to grow and become a living hu- 
man being. But another voice inside my 
head says, "This is none of your business. 
This is a decision between the woman, her 
conscience and her God." 

But what about the decision? Does 
it really only concern her and her body? 
Confusion. What about the father of this 
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child, embryo, egg--whatever we choose to 
call it. She did not develop it by herself 
unless, of course, she was artificially insemi- 
nated, in which case she probably would 
want to continue the pregnancy. There is 
another person here who will be deeply 
affected by the decision to be made, or are 
we so callous as to think that a parent has 
no rights because he is a male. I know 
many men who are kind, loving, and deeply 
involved in their children’s lives. Is it too 
much to ask a woman to spend nine months 
out of lifetime to allow a father to have his 
child? 

Another confusion is the time span. 
First trimester abortions have been and 


probably will continue to be discussed with 
regard to what is life and when does it be- 
gin, but the debate becomes much more 
complicated on second-trimester abortions-- 
not when operations in the womb are being 
performed and six-month fetuses are being 
born and surviving. How can we abort six- 
month babies? 

I have friends who for many differ- 
ent reasons have had abortions, and I have 
accepted their decisions in a loving and 
nonjudgmental way, I hope. I have always 
been a firm believer in freedom of choice, 
even when I didn’t agree with choices. So 
when someone asks me how I feel about the 
abortion issue, I say, "Confused." 


If you dislike the general tone of the 
abortion debate, Boise, Idaho has been a 
discouraging place to live lately. Most dis- 
turbing to me have been the letters to the 
editor in the newspaper in which people feel 
free to confront each other with cruel gener- 
alizations, safe from person-to-person con- 
tact. I prefer to think that this debate does 
not have to be as hateful as it is. I believe 
many of us are weary of this fight, even 
though our positions are firm. 

Although, I believe there really are 
no women who would wish death through 
illegal abortions on other women and there 
are no women who believe that it is all right 
to kill babies whose lives have begun, the 
abortion battle is at its ugliest when it pits 
woman against woman in painful emotional 
warfare. Women who know in their heart 
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THE ABORTION 
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Boise, Idaho 


of hearts that they need to stand together to 
face the myriad of life’s struggles suddenly 
find these relationships severed because of 
accusations and assumptions. 

Only two groups really exist here, 
and both are well meaning. One group 
believes, from their deepest inner selves, 
that babies are babies from the earliest 
stages of growth. To support abortion on 
demand, they would have to disavow every- 
thing that they believe about life’s sanctity 
and inception. They cannot do this and be 
in harmony with themselves any more than 
a peace worker can support the atrocity of 
war. 

The other group knows, or can feel 
through empathy, the awful, horrible truth 
of a devastatingly unwanted pregnancy, 
especially when the mother-to-be is a child 


WAR 


herself. They can understand the ultimate 
loss of control a women feels when her body 
is taken over for the primary well-being of 
another, smaller body and the life, and 
sometimes death, consequences that this 
pregnancy brings. And, in an historical 
perspective, they can see clearly this is 

one more example of a woman’s life being 
controlled by someone else. Because their 


-central values and beliefs are that life 


begins with breath, the choice is clear 
that a woman’s body is hers to do with what 
she wants. 

Can these two groups ever agree? 
No. And in an age where sister-like friends 
can give hope and peace to troubled times, 
a war between women is a tragedy of enor- 
mous proportions. 


THE 


As our society seeks to solve or 
correct one problem, it seems to create a 
dozen more problems, and so it is with the 
abortion issue. I would like to share one 
problem I have been close to. 

A couple of years ago, an LDS 
friend began to pour out her concerns about 
her daughter who had just turned fourteen 
and was "growing up too fast." Theirs isa 
great, talented, giving family who provide 
well for their children and support them in 
all of their Church, school, and community 
activities. 

The daughter acquired a "boyfriend" 
mid-way through her freshman year. The 
"boyfriend" was not LDS and was a senior. 
As these parents’ standards began to clash 
with their daughter’s demands for more 
freedoms, the fireworks began. Grades 
began to slip; classes were being cut. Sneak- 
ing out at night and, finally, threats of run- 
ning away, all kept the sparks flying in 
between the good times that the family was 
sharing. 

The mother expressed her worst 
fears when she told me that she and her 
husband were afraid their daughter would 
end up pregnant. She said that they were 
preparing themselves emotionally and men- 
tally for this "worst scenario"--helping their 
child/daughter raise a child. 

Every week was one step forward 
and two steps back, but the possibility of an 
"even worse" scenario hadn’t even occurred 
to them. When the mother found two pack- 
ets of prescription drugs--one an antibiotic 
and the other intended to stop bleeding-- 
from an unknown doctor and clinic in an- 
other city, she and her husband were totally 
devastated. 

The boyfriend, now graduated from 
high school, had made the appointment and 
all the arrangements and had taken the now 
15-year-old girl out of school to have the 
abortion. The doctor there signed an excuse 
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slip for the school. Because she was given a 
general anesthetic, the girl remembers none 
of the procedure. In other words, according 
to her report to her parents, it was no big 
deal. Thankfully, all must have gone well at 
the clinic, and they had done the job that 
they were paid to do. Sadly, the doctors at 
the clinic and the legislators don’t see the 
rest of the story. 

My friend feels like someone has 
invaded their family life with a hatchet, 
chopping his or her way into their lives, 
leaving them bloodied and torn apart with 
open wounds and in a state of trauma. 
Now, they must somehow put it all back 
together. They feel that the State has 
pushed them aside in their parental role, 
denying them the opportunity to be what 
they have always tried to be--the primary 
protectors, providers, counselors, caregivers, 
and nurturers of their daughter’s welfare--as 
well as denying them their grandchild. 

They were also denied the right to 
be there for their daughter at a time of 
crisis in her life, the opportunity of working 
with her through a difficult time, and the 
bonding that could have resulted from the 
process. Instead, her protector, counselor, 
and provider in this instance was an 18-year- 
old boy without the same religious standards 
or understanding of such important gospel 
principles as repentance. Instead of taking 
that step back onto the gospel path, she 
took a giant step further away. That step 


- has driven another wedge between parent 


and child, between parent and boyfriend, 
but most of all between the girl and the 
Lord. 

Although her Young Women leaders 
and classmates aren’t aware of the abortion, 
she has erected a new barrier in her rela- 
tionships with her leaders, other Church 
members, her peers in the Church, the 
Church in general, and any authorities in 
the Church. The parents took her to see 
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her bishop, but little progress is being made 
because she is defensive and only went for 
her parents’ sake. All of this has created a 
deeper bond between her and her boyfriend. 

As a bystander who can only act as a 
sounding board, I feel very sad for those 
involved. Our returned missionary son 
married a lovely girl in the temple and, at 
the same time, had her child, born as a 
result of a date-rape, sealed to them. (Our 
daughter-in-law, whom we love, too, had a 
supportive family, and they are all to be 
complimented and commended for the man- 
ner in which they handled a very difficult 
situation. My son loves this child, our 
grandchild, whom we also love, and is a 
great father.) Had the child’s mother had a 
secret abortion, how long would it have 
been before she felt in tune with the spirit 
of the Lord and before she would take an 
active part in the Church? 

When things are going wrong, it is 
important to do something right! This strat- 
egy is far more effective than continually 
making choices that move us further from 
the gospel plan and then not being able to 
enjoy the Lord’s spirit working with us--even 
though the road may be long and hard. A 
certain peace of mind comes when we know 
we are headed in the right direction. 

Not every girl has a great support 
system, but for most LDS girls, a great net- 
work of support can be put into place. 
Perhaps this possibility needs to be addre- 
ssed more vocally. I am heartsick with the 
legislation that allows a minor to obtain an 
abortion on demand, bypassing the God- 
given right and need of parents to be in- 
volved, yet denies the same girl an aspirin to 
be administered by the school nurse for a 
headache without parental consent. 


AREA SRR ES SS TE 
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I am a 40-year-old mother of three, 
married in the temple, and very active in the 
Church. The last thing anyone who knows 
me would suspect is that I had an abortion 
twenty years ago. At that time, I had diffi- 
culty repenting because I was never really 
sorry that I had it. I was, however, very 
sorry for the actions that led to my condi- 
tion and for the sorrow and embarrassment 
that I caused my parents. 

I do not remember anyone trying to 
talk me out of having the abortion; I made 
the decision, and everyone seemed more 
than anxious to get things over with. I don’t 
know if I could have been talked out of it 
had other options been persuasively present- 
ed, but I do remember the absolute terror I 
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felt at the possibility of becoming a mother 
at that time in my life. 

I was very immature and half-way 
through college with no intention of having 
anything interrupt my schooling. I also 
cringed at the thought of my parents having 
to go through another one of their children 
"having" to get married. As it turned out, I 
married the young man by whom I got preg- 
nant, but we were soon divorced. Not sur- 
prisingly, my life, beliefs, and attitudes now 
are completely different than they were 
when I was twenty. 

So how does a person with a back- 
ground like that feel about the current abor- 
tion issue? Am I pro-life or pro-choice? 
I’m not sure. To me, it just is not a black or 


white issue. There are so many different 
circumstances; how could one piece of legis- 
lation rule them all? I suppose I think that 
women who have been raped or whose 
health is in danger should have the right to 
choose whether to have an abortion. Other- 
wise, I suppose I don’t think women should 
have abortions. Yet, I am not in favor of a 
male majority legislating what a woman can 
or cannot do with her body. It is such a 
confusing issue that I really don’t know how 
I would vote if given the chance. I do know 
that, after my experience, I would never 
condemn anyone for having an abortion. 
I’m glad I don’t have to be the one to judge. 
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MY MARCH FOR HOPE 


"Mommy, what is abortion?" asked 
my seven-year old. 

Without my knowing, she apparently 
had overhead an earlier conversation be- 
tween me and a friend. What do I say to 
my child? I had always been honest in 
answering my children’s questions, but I 
found this one particularly difficult. 

I couldn’t help thinking about my 
experience a few days earlier when I accom- 
panied Ellen, a neighboring ward Relief 
Society president, on the March for Life in 
Washington, D.C. We were the only Latter- 
day Saints who boarded the crowded bus in 
the middle of the night. I was not quite 
sure why I had come. I had been concerned 
about abortion, writing an occasional letter 
to the editor, but I had never been deeply 
involved. After all, what possible difference 
could I make? And in Washington, of what 
significance could I be, one person in tens of 
thousands? 

With these reservations, I agreed to 
take the nine-hour ride to our nation’s capi- 
tol on January 22, 1985, the twelfth anniver- 
sary of the United States Supreme Court 
Roe vs. Wade decision. This decision made 
abortion a Constitutionally guaranteed right 
and abortion on demand a reality. The 
previous day, the Presidential Inaugural 
Parade had been cancelled because of the 
bitter cold. This day was even more chilling. 

"What am I doing here?" I asked 
myself with increasing frequency, as the 
hours passed. 

After the briefings in the Congres- 
sional offices were completed, Ellen and I 
joined a tour of the Capitol Building. In 
that setting, I began to realize the purpose 
of my trip. We found ourselves in a fairly 
small courtroom on a lower level of the 
building. In the 1800s, this room had been 
the home of the U.S. Supreme Court. I 
shuddered involuntarily as I realized that in 
1857 the Court had rendered the Dred Scott 
decision in this very room, a decision that 
denied black people U.S. citizenship status 
and gave slavery constitutional backing. 
Unexpectedly, the emotions of my Virginia 
school girl days surfaced. For years, I had 
studied Virginia history. I loved Virginia 
and was proud to be a Virginian, but then 
the horror of the slave blocks, of people 
bidding on slaves as if they were cattle, of 
the convenient denial of the humanity of 
fellow human beings, became profoundly 
real to me. My realization that slavery was 
condoned and defended turned into shame. 
I struggled without success to find a promi- 
nent Virginian who had fought the oppres- 
sion of slavery. 

These feelings became present 
tense for me as we hurried out of the Capi- 
tol to join the march, already in progress. 
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We watched from the sidewalk as people 
quietly walked up Constitution Avenue 
towards the Capitol and the Supreme Court 
building. It seemed that a cross-section of 
America was there: women, men, young, 
old, blacks, whites, hispanics, Asians, often 
with signs identifying themselves with states, 
churches, colleges, cities, medical schools, 
and civic organizations. I marveled: These 
77,000 people weren’t here for a group 
experience. They weren’t carbon copies of 
each other. They were parents and singles, 
professionals and blue-collar workers. They 
were unified in an experience that seemed 
like a funeral procession for all of the un- 
born human beings who had died, wanted, 
unnamed, discarded during the past twelve 
years. As we approached the Supreme 
Court building, I took hope: The court had 
been wrong in 1857; that decision was re- 
scinded, and today black people are free. 
The Court had also been wrong in 1973; 
some day that decision would be rescinded, 
and unwanted babies would live. 

So, why was I in Washington? What 
difference could I, one person, possibly 
make? The enveloping realization calmed 
my heart. My children will grow older. 
Eventually they will learn that in 1973, the 
U.S. Supreme Court removed from unborn 
children the Constitutional protection of 
their right to life. My children will learn 
that over 1.5 million babies died each year 
as a result and that less than three percent 
of those deaths were based on reasons of 
maternal ill-health, rape, incest, or suspected 
deformity. My children will discover that 
hospitals in this country, with marvelous 
advances in medical technology, saved the 
lives of prematurely born infants, while 
taking the lives of unwanted, older, unborn 
children. They will find that aborted babies 
who survived the procedure frequently had 
been left to die of starvation and lack of 
medical attention. My children will realize 
that our society considered it inhumane to 
permit unwanted animals to starve to death, 
yet sanctioned the starvation of unwanted 
human infants. My children will wonder 
how we permitted these horrors to take 
place, how we could conveniently, through a 
simple redefinition, deny the humanity of 
fellow human beings. And when they search 
for hope to salvage their faith, they will 
remember that their mother went to Wash- 
ington on that cold January day. 

I looked at my seven-year old. 
Taking a deep breath, I began my feeble 
attempt to explain. I don’t recall my exact 
words, but when I finished, she knew that it 
was legal to take the lives of unwanted ba- 
bies and that the Supreme Court had made 
a bad decision. I waited for her response. 


"Well, Mommy, they shouldn’t kill 
those babies. They should let those babies 
be born because there are lots of people 
who would love to adopt them!" 

Relieved, and a bit startled by her 
calm wisdom, I expressed agreement with 
her views; I also admitted that I had hesitat- 
ed to tell her about abortion. "Audra Mae, 
I wonder if you’re too young to be told 
these things. How do you feel about what 
Mommy has explained?" 

"Well," she replied matter-of-factly, 
"it’s O.K. to tell me, but you shouldn’t tell 
Joey." 

"Why not?" I asked, rather surprised 
by this protective reference to her six-year- 
old sibling rival. 

"Because you know how Joey loves 
little babies, and if he finds out that they kill 
them, he will cry and cry and cry. And 
Mommy," she added, "I’m glad you went to 
Washington. Can I go with you next year?" 

January 22, 1986. Audra Mae did 
indeed go with me on the bus to Washing- 
ton. The thirty-nine others from our stake, 
representing themselves as private citizens, 
and I were briefed that day by a member of 
the New York senator’s staff who shared 
our views; we also had the opportunity to 
articulate our concerns to members of the 
staff of the senator from our state who 
opposed our position. 

The ride home that year was a re- . 
flective time for me as I pondered the 
events of that day, as well as that same day 
one year ago. I was filled with gratitude for 
being a Latter-day Saint woman and for the 
Church’s stand against abortion on demand. 
I was also aware of the unity that I shared 
with my non-LDS sisters and brothers in 
concern for the protection of the unborn. 

Latter-day Saint women are wonder- 
fully diverse in talents, skills, interests, and 
beliefs. We are unified, however, in our 
love for the gospel of Jesus Christ. Obvi- 
ously, an LDS woman does not have to 
participate in the March for Life in order to 
be a good Latter-day Saint. All of us have 
different opportunities to express our be- 
liefs. I am grateful for those opportunities 
and for the Latter-day Saint women every- 
where who set such fine examples through 
their endeavors. Even though today’s LDS 
women live in different circumstances, doing 
different things, in different parts of the 
world, perhaps this Shaker proverb de- 
scribes all of us: 

Do all the good you can, 

In all the ways you can, 

To all the people you can, 

In every place you can, 

At all the times you can, 

As long as ever you can. 
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I am seventy-six, and I so wish we all 
could see that there are rights and needs on 
both sides of this question--the rights of an 
unborn baby and the rights of a frightened 
expectant mother. The pro-lifers are so 
unforgiving of the woman who is careless 
enough to get pregnant without the safe- 
guards of husband and family; at the other 
extreme the pro-choicers are providing abo- 
rtions to those who only use it as a means 
of birth control instead of being responsible. 

What pro-life advocates often forget 
is that many of those who seek abortion are 
not young single girls but mature women 
who have been married but who are wid- 
owed or divorced and dreadfully lonely. 

Not many realize how vulnerable a 
woman with high moral values can be. 
When she is lonely, a sympathetic male who 
shows some love and affection can cause her 
to respond with all the force of pent-up 
emotions and drives. Soon she is past 
thinking of the possible results. Because she 
has been married, intercourse is often the 
quick follow-up of the hugs and kisses that 
she shares, and feels so normal and right. 

I was a young widow, only twenty- 
five when my husband died. For six years, I 
supported my two children. I very rarely 
dated. Most men assumed that because I 
had been married I wanted what they want- 
ed, and they didn’t have to worry about the 
consequences. There were some episodes 
when my control lapsed, but pregnancy 
didn’t occur. I never carried a contraceptive 
because I tried very hard never to need it. 

Then I met a man who had been 
widowed for some time and was just as 
lonely as I was. He befriended me when I 
desperately needed help. I was a profes- 
sional woman with a good job, but it was 
wartime and housing was scarce. I was 
living with my children, in an apartment that 
had been built with federal funds to provide 
housing for war workers, but as soon as it 
was built and paid for, the landlord began 
evicting those of us with children, starting 
first with the single women with children. 
There was no other housing to be had. 

This man was one of the painters on 
the project and had been doing some 
patchup work on my apartment. We be- 
came friends. He brought meat, which was 
scarce, to dinner and did many other helpful 
things. We became engaged. One night, 
the inevitable happened and I got pregnant. 
We were going to get married; we would 
just have to speed up the date. But before 
we could do that, I discovered something 
about this man that I hadn’t seen before. 
He had an ungovernable temper. I knew 
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Name Withheld 


that he would never drive my car. General- 
ly when I went on a date in my car, the man 
always drove. One night when it was foggy, 
someone pulled in front of me suddenly and 
almost forced me off the road. He aid, "If I 
had been driving I would have followed him 
and forced him off the road and beat him 
up." 

During another night, my little boy 
got up two or three times, wanting attention. 
He said, "If he ever does that after we are 
married, I’ll lick him within an inch of his 
life." He wasn’t joking. Then one week he 
didn’t appear for several days, and when he 
did, he admitted that he had had a "lost 
week-end" and that every penny of the last 
check he had gotten from a painting job was 
gone. That was the final straw. I knew I 
couldn’t marry him. 

When the doctor confirmed my 
fears, I told him my story. He knew the 
man and had taken care of his wife during 
her last illness. He knew that I shouldn’t 
marry him. He recommended a woman 
doctor who could provide a safe, but illegal, 
abortion. It was the hardest thing that I 
have ever faced. For the previous year, I 
had been so baby hungry that I couldn’t 
walk past a baby food counter. I wanted a 
baby, but if I carried this baby to term, I 
would promptly lose my job and would not 
get another one in my field. Today, this 
wouldn’t happen. Women can live openly 
with men without marriage and bear their 
children. But forty years ago, I would never 
have been able to work professionally again. 

I went to the abortionist, taking the 
outlandish fee out of my small bank 
account. The abortion was done quickly. I 
rested in the recovery room and heard 
young teenagers crying in beds near me and 
a mother comforting them. I didn’t know 
their stories, but I knew it wasn’t right that 
this was considered a violation of my city’s 
laws. According to the law, I was a bad 
woman. I had taken a life; abortion was 
murder. Yet, how many times had I had a 
miscarriage before my husband died because 
the x-ray treatments given him for his leuke- 
mia damaged his gonads so that his cells 
were defective? The doctors didn’t realize 
the damage x-rays could cause to other parts 
of the body; they had unwittingly caused at 
least three abortions. 

Later, I met a man I loved who was 
also a widower but was a responsible, caring 
man, and we had three bright, able children 
who are now parents themselves. I could 
never have had those fine spirits without 
that abortion. I’m hoping that the spirit 
that was meant for that tiny fetus was re- 
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turned to me in one of those succeeding 
pregnancies. I have never forgotten that 
experience, and I don’t know to this day 
how I could have done otherwise. 

What bothers me about the strident 
pro-lifers is that they won’t support good sex 
education that not only includes physical 
facts but also moral values. I worked for 
years to get my state to show some excellent 
films to elementary and secondary students, 
but a pro-life group insisted that these films 
would only encourage children and young 
people to experiment. They felt that all 
sex education should be left to the home 
to provide. But that just wasn’t happen- 
ing. Teenagers wouldn’t have been asking 
for an abortion without telling their par- 
ents if there had always been open lines of 
communication. 

I’ve been retired for some years now 


so I no ee have contact with Planned 
Parenthood. But I wish I were sure that it 


gave adequate counselling to prevent further 
unwanted births. If they didn’t get such 
violent opposition, maybe they would get 
more adequate funding that would include 
much more counselling and open communi- 
cation with the schools to follow up on that 
counselling. 

We also need counselling for single, 
adult women on how to handle their physi- 
cal needs; we need support made up of 
women to help create a social life that has 
some built-in safeguards. I wish the Church 
would support many more discussions on 
sex education in the home and on the prob- 
lems of the single adult, and far more un- 
derstanding from the bishops who counsel 
them on how difficult it is to live moral lives 
when the numbers of available single men 
are so limited and the prospects for remar- 
riage sometimes almost nil. 

I have a dear friend who was 
divorced from a man who had refused to 
have intercourse with her for several years. 
She met a man who expressed deep love for 
her, and they planned to be married. She 
got pregnant and carried the baby to term, 
but along the way the man became afraid to 
start a family at his state in life and left her 
to carry on alone. She got no support from 
her bishop; she had sinned. She couldn’t 
even have her baby blessed in church; she 
has had to move to another community. 
She is a good woman, but her loneliness and 
her feeling of worthlessness left by her ex- 
husband helped break down her defenses 
when a man really seemed to care for her. 
Please, can’t we be more understanding? 
Can’t we help and not condemn? 


A CHOICE SHE HAD TO MAKE 


In the past, I never gave much 
thought to the subject of abortion although I 
always felt that my head and my heart dis- 
agreed. Intellectually, I was convinced that 
the right of a woman to choose and make 
decisions concerning her own life and wel- 
fare superseded all other issues. In my 
heart, however, I was convinced that I could 
never have an abortion myself. I could 
think of no situation that I would ever be in 
that would even require that decision. If I 
were raped, I would have an immediate 
d&c, and if I were in a sexual relationship, I 
would use birth control. If I happened to 
get pregnant, I would keep the baby because 
I had finished my formal education and had 
a good profession. I was a pro-choice snob. 
I advocated abortion rights for all, believing 
that this stance would allow the uneducated, 
the poor and teenaged girls who didn’t know 
any better to be helped but that no educat- 
ed, middle-class woman would ever have 
need for an abortion. They would know 
better. How naive I was. 

Lately, I’ve had cause to rethink my 
attitudes as I’ve been confronted with at 
least three situations where abortion was a 
necessary option. 

A woman with whom I work has 
suffered with infertility problems her entire 
married life. She has never had to worry 
about birth control because numerous doc- 
tors have told her that she could never get 
pregnant without medical intervention. 

Both her children were conceived through 
artificial insemination of her husband’s 
sperm after years of drug therapy. Three 
months ago, at the age of forty, she discov- 
ered that she was pregnant. This pregnancy 
was not a planned event. She had felt that 
her family was complete. Both her children 
were in school, her career was going well, 
and she had started up her art of basket 
weaving again. Her life was full. Yesterday, 
she had amniocentesis. If it’s not a "good" 
baby, she will abort it. I pray for her that 
all is well. I hope, though, that whatever 
her decision, I can be fully and honestly 
supportive. 

Recently, another friend told me of 
her sister’s plight. This woman, a Mormon, 
is thirty and already has four children under 
seven. Two years ago, she gave birth to a 
full-term stillborn baby. Her youngest child 
is now nine months old. During the entire 
last pregnancy, she was filled with paralyzing 
fear over the possibility of another stillborn 
child, Her extremely poor physical health 
required that she spend the last months of 
the pregnancy in the hospital in order to 
save the baby. A few weeks ago, she discov- 
ered that she was pregnant again, and she is 
hysterical. She is neither emotionally nor 
physically capable of having another child; 
yet her understanding of her Mormon faith 
does not allow even the consideration of an 
abortion. 

I also recently discovered that my 
mother has had an abortion. For over fif- 
teen years, she kept this to herself; she 
never told anyone, not even my father, 
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Name Withheld--Daughter 


afraid that he would leave her if he ever 
found out. When she finally told me, I 
wasn’t sure how to react. I tried to think 
back over the years to see whether I’d ever 
said anything about abortions in general that 
would have hurt her. I wanted to know why 
the woman who considered me her best 
friend and told me, I thought, everything 
had not told me about this very significant 
event. I felt that I had somehow, uninten- 
tionally, failed her. 

I want to comfort my mother and 
tell her that I understand. I know that she 









I do not feel guilty. I have no 
regrets. 

I was thirty-four years old. It was 
my twelfth pregnancy. I had eight living 
children. The last four pregnancies had 
been very difficult. In order to carry my 
eighth child, I had had to Stay in bed for the 
better part of seven months. During that 
time, I was in constant pain, and I had had 
no emotional or physical support. After my 
last, very hard delivery, my obstetrician told 
me that there was no way I could have an- 
other normal pregnancy or ever again deliv- 
er a healthy child. 

After the birth of that baby, I begged 
for a tubal ligation. My doctor refused, and 
I did not know then that I could have 
sought out another doctor. Besides, I was 
still very much in awe of those whom I per- 
ceived as authority figures. I asked the 
doctor for the Pill, but because of certain 
medical problems, he said that he could not 
prescribe it for me. I told him that I would 
kill myself if I became pregnant again. 
When he reported this to my husband, my 
husband told him that I always tended to 
exaggerate to make myself look important! 
The doctor suggested to my husband that he 
use a condom. Because the idea outraged 
him, I took the precautions recommended 
by my doctor. Unfortunately, they did not 
work. 


had to have the abortion. Less than a year 
before, she had given birth to her eighth 
child in less than twelve years. Both she 
and her baby son had almost died. Due to 
severe toxemia, her labor had been induced 
shortly into her seventh month in an attem- 
pt to save both her and the baby. The baby 
was born with hyaline membrane disease 
and was hospitalized for weeks before he 
was strong enough to come home. Because 
his lungs had not been fully developed at 
birth, we were afraid his brain and organs 
had been damaged by oxygen deprivation. 


A CHOICE I HAD TO MAKE 


Name Withheld--Mother 


He was a sickly baby who was near death on 
more than one occasion in his first year of 
life. 

Less than a year after that birth, 
Mother discovered she was again pregnant. 
The thought of going through the physical 
and emotional pain and distress of another 
pregnancy was more than she could bear. 
Her doctor had told her after she delivered 
my premature little brother that another 
pregnancy could kill her. Going through 
with the pregnancy had left her with the 
very real possibility of leaving her present 







When I realized that I was pregnant, 
I was desperate. I was not sure that I could 
physically get through this pregnancy. I was 
sure, however, that if my body survived, my 
mind would be gone. I just could not face 
another pregnancy and one more child to 
take care of. I was not doing that well tak- 
ing care of the children I already had. 

For me, the worst part of the whole 
thing was that I had no one to talk to—no 
one to support me in my decision. My 
choice had to be kept secret from my hus- 
band and from my friends who were all, at 
that time, members of the Church. No one 
even knew I was pregnant. My only fear as 
I went in to have the abortion was that 
someone would find out and stop me before 
I could have it done. 

Fifteen years went by before I told 
anyone, and then I told my daughter. I 
needed and wanted to know if she could still 
love me, knowing that I was not perfect. 
She was supportive and, I think, understand- 
ing. 























I have never felt compelled to con- 
fess the matter to any Church authority. I 
did what I had to do to survive. The preg- 
nancy should never have occurred; I wish 
that it had not. But, I do not feel guilty, 
and I have no regrets. 










eight children motherless. She had really 


had no choice. : 
The decision to have the abortion 


must have been one of the most painful of 
her life, especially because she had suffered 
a traumatic miscarriage in the fifth month 
of a pregnancy two years prior to the birth 
of her last son. She had been toxic and in 
poor health throughout the entire pregnan- 
cy. I still remember the night she delivered 
her fully-formed five-and-a-half-month baby. 
My parents had called the doctor, begging 
him to admit Mom, who was overcome with 
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fear at losing the baby, to the hospital. The 
doctor had told her that lots of women 
miscarried and that she should not be too 
concerned. My mother ended up giving 
birth on our living room floor. My father 
cut the cord. To this day, my parents do 
not know that I, at that time a ten-year-old 
child, saw everything, peering down from 
the stairwell, sobbing silently. I heard my 
parents’ anguish, their cries, as they realized 
that this child whom we had all loved from 
the moment we learned of her conception, 
would not survive. She was perfectly 
formed, with tiny fingernails. Even now, 
almost twenty years later, I weep at our 
unnecessary loss. I still ache for the sister I 
never knew. I ache for the pain my parents 
still feel, the grief that was never fully ac- 
knowledged. 

Perhaps it is the loss of that tiny 
baby that causes my almost unbearable 
sadness when I think of my mother’s abor- 
tion. Perhaps my sadness is caused by the 
knowledge that my mother had no possibili- 
ty for emotional or spiritual support from 
her husband or church at the time of her 
decision to abort and that even now we have 
to discuss it surreptitiously so Dad won’t 
learn of it. Perhaps the sadness is caused 
by an awareness that her situation is not 
unique, that women for generations have 
had to have their abortions in silence and in 
secrecy. 
I am angry at the Mormon culture 
that forbade my mother’s abortion, that 
forced her to undergo the procedure alone, 
in secrecy, and to keep it to herself for over 
fifteen years. I am angry at my father for 
irresponsibly repeatedly impregnating her, 
letting outdated religious ideals overrule 
concern for her health. I feel a growing, 
burning anger at the right-to-lifers who care 
only for the unborn child and who advocate 
cuts to welfare and the Women, Infant, and 
Children (WIC) program, who protest 
against sex education in the schools, and 
who advocate parental consent laws. 

I am concerned that we may be 
heading back to the days of back-alley abor- 
tions, to the days when only the wealthy had 
access to safe abortions. I feel strongly that 
the right to an abortion must be protected, 
that we cannot attempt to legislate circum- 
stantial restrictions, such as only allowing 
abortion in cases of rape or incest, because 
other circumstances occur that warrant the 
necessity of abortion. A woman is the best 
judge of her own emotional and physical 
health. It is not fair to a child or its mother 
to force a woman to bear a child she feels 
incapable of raising. 

I always felt, in the past, that I would 
never be able to have an abortion. After 
being confronted with the situations I have 
written about, I now know that I cannot say 
never--that unforseen circumstances may 
someday warrant my needing one. I hope if 
the situation ever arises that I will be able 
to go, safely and legally, surrounded by the 
love and support of my family and friends. 









MOVING IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


Ronda Roberts Callister 
Sandy, Utah 


I have carefully avoided any attempt 
in the past to take a political stand on the 
abortion issue, but Exponent II’s request for 
responses that reflect the various opinions 
of Mormon women on this issue prompted 
me to try to articulate and define my feel- 
ings. 

To select a political candidate based 
on his or her position on abortion requires 
defining the current key issues. The first 
and most important issue is restriction: 
should abortion be restricted, and if so, in 
what situations are abortions acceptable? 
Are any of the following acceptable: when 
the life of the mother is endangered, when 
the pregnancy is the result of rape or incest, 
or when the health of the mother is threat- 
ened? The second issue is parental consent: 
Should minors be required to have the per- 
mission of at least one parent before getting 
an abortion? And the last is Medicaid fund- 
ing: if abortion is acceptable in some cases, 
should the government pay for abortions for 
those who can’t afford to pay? 

On some of these questions, I lean 
toward the pro-life side, and on others, I 
lean toward the pro-choice position. This 
hedging has at times made me feel very 
uncomfortable--as though I were wading 
through a morass of ambiguities, trying to 
find firm footing. I have even felt a little 
envy for those who are comfortably on solid 
ground on either side of the issue. 

I lean more toward the pro-life posi- 
tion because I am uncomfortable with using 
abortion as a means of birth control, espe- 
cially when lack of sexual self-control or 
simple carelessness is involved. Basically, 
abortion feels wrong to me. I strongly 
support parental consent laws, another pro- 
life position. As the mother of four daugh- 
ters, I can’t bear the thought that one of 
them could go through the emotional trau- 
ma of an abortion and not tell me or their 
father about it. But, I also accept the fact 
that some girls come from abusive or dys- 
functional families and need the option of 
judicial review--going before a judge to 
explain their decision instead of to a 
parent--because their parents are unable or 
unwilling to offer counsel or support during 
this emotionally wrenching time. 

I separate from the pro-life stance, 
however, when I hear them refer to all abor- 
tions as murder. This position assumes that 
the spirit enters the embryo at the moment 
of conception and immediately creates life. 
I have great doubts that this is the case. 
Because the exact timing of the creation of 
life can’t be determined scientifically and 
has not to my knowledge been revealed, I 
would tend to grant expectant mothers al- 
lowances based on their specific circumstan- 
ces. Even the more ardent pro-life advo- 
cates are willing to allow exceptions when 
the life of the mother is threatened. I also 
feel strongly that it should be legal for wom- 
en and girls to make their own decisions 
when the pregnancy is the result of rape or 
incest. 

I agree with the governors of Idaho 
and Louisiana, who both vetoed anti-abor- 
tion bills that required women to report a 
rape within seven days or they could not 
qualify for an abortion. This stand seems to 
be completely insensitive to the victims, who 
have already suffered the trauma of rape. I 
recognize that the pro-life people worry that 
women will lie and claim that they have 
been raped in order to get an abortion. 
Rape victims have historically suffered the 
additional trauma of not being believed by 
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the court system. When a woman has been 
victimized, it is time to show some compas- 
sion, not to assume automatically that she is 
lying because she did not report the crime 
immediately. 

What about allowing an exception 
for the health of the mother? I can hear 
the pro-life side cringing and saying, "But if 
you allow that exception, anyone could claim 
that her physical or emotional health would 
be adversely affected by an unwanted preg- 
nancy." This exception already has so many 
grey areas. What about the diabetic mother 
who may risk losing the function of her 
kidneys and could be on dialysis for the rest 
of her life? Her immediate life may not be 
threatened at the time a decision is made, 
but her life on dialysis would undoubtedly 
be much shorter and the quality of her life 
and health much poorer than it would have 
been had the pregnancy been terminated. 

[ am certain that I can’t even imag- 
ine, much less make judgment calls about, 
all of the many special circumstances that 
exist in which terminating a pregnancy is the 
only way to maintain a reasonably healthy 
functioning life. I think a woman and her 
doctor need to make those decisions togeth- 
er. So, yes, I think the health of the mother 
ought to be an exception. And those sound 
like pro-choice words. 

The last major issue is government 
funding for abortions. Medicaid is currently 
unavailable for abortions, even in cases of 
rape or incest. This decision doesn’t make 
sense to me. If abortions are acceptable for 
rape and incest, they ought to be available if 
someone is too poor to pay for them. 

In Salt Lake City, each of the two 
Republican candidates for governor entering 
the primary told me that he hoped that 
abortion did not become a major issue. I 
have also heard that the Democrat candi- 
date would like to avoid going into detail 
about his position on abortion. All three 
candidates claim to be against abortion, and 
none claims the label of pro-life, but I have 
had a difficult time finding out what their 
stands are on Medicaid funding for abor- 
tions or on parental consent laws. Their 
literature doesn’t mention these positions, 
and their staffs have not had that informa- 
tion when I’ve asked these questions. 

I understand that candidates try to 
appeal to those voters who are in the mid- 
dle of the spectrum politically in order to 
win the election, and yet if they do, they risk 
offending voters at each end of the spec- 
trum. 

I suppose I would feel more secure 
and comfortable if I were solidly in one 
camp or the other, but neither side is a 
good fit. I did receive some slight solace in 
reading Time magazine’s article (July 9, 
1990) and its opinion polls on abortion and 
in seeing that the majority of people in our 
country are also trying to find a balance 
between the two poles. Times polls show 
that a majority supports government funding 
of abortions in cases of rape--a pro-choice 
stand. But it also shows that a majority 
supports parental consent laws--a pro-life 
stand. My real turmoil, I guess, is that I 
wish we could discourage sexual activity 
among the young and unmarried, and hence 
lessen the number of resulting pregnancies 
and abortions, and encourage expectant 
unmarried mothers to choose adoption 
instead of abortion. The problem is that I 

haven’t seen many good ways in which to 
legislate other people’s sexual behavior. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A PRO-CHOICE OPINION 


I am fifteen and sitting in my sex 
education class. I am watching a horrible 
film about the results of abortion. There is 
blood and small babies, some dismembered. 
We also read information from the pro- 
choice side to give us a balance of infor- 
mation. Soon after, I find myself having an 
argument with my teacher and the class. 

We are discussing what a girl of fifteen 
should do if she finds herself pregnant. 
Some would have an abortion; others would 
put the baby up for adoption. Scenes from 
the anti-abortion film have haunted me 
since viewing it. I know that I would never 
consider such a fate for a child growing 
inside my body. I am the only one in the 
class who says she would keep the baby. I 
am not condemned for my anti-abortion 
feelings but am called selfish by the teacher 
and a few students for not being willing to 
give the baby a "better home" via adoption. 

I am sixteen and one of my friends 
has told me that she is pregnant. Her 
mother cannot be told, and she is fright- 
ened. She no longer has a relationship with 
the father of her baby. A friend and I reach 
out to a compassionate teacher who brings 
up the option of abortion, something that I 
do not think should be an option. I still 
believe abortion is murder. My friend tells 
me a few weeks later that she was in a car 
accident and that she has lost the baby. 

I am twenty and dating an emotion- 
ally abusive man. The relationship is a 
roller coaster ride. I haven’t had a period 
in a few months and think I may be preg- 
nant. I work at a health clinic, and when I 
have my pregnancy test and exam, the doc- 
tor assumes that I will want an abortion. I 
am horrified and tell her that if I am preg- 
nant I will keep the baby. The pregnancy 
test is negative. c 

I am twenty-two and have recently 
had my first child. I find out that seven- 
teen-year-old sister is pregnant. There is a 
question as to whether she will marry the 
father, who is in his twenties. Knowing that 
she loves Massachusetts and our relatives 
here, I offer to let her live with us for a 
while. I will watch her child while she 
works. A few people she knows suggest 
abortion. She decides against it and marries 
the father a few months after her daughter 
is born. Her husband is not as helpful and 
supportive with the child care and house- 
work as he could be, and she is overly bur- 
dened by all her responsibilities. Two of her 
children were born with a severe genetic 
thyroid condition that requires medication 
every day for life and can cause develop- 
mental delays. When she gets pregnant with 

her fourth child at twenty-two, she decides 
to have her tubes tied right after the deliv- 
ery. She never discusses the possibility of 
an abortion with me, but I wonder, given all 
that she has to deal with, if she has ever 
considered it. 

(I recently talked to my sister about 
this article. She told me that she did think 
about having an abortion during her first 
pregnancy. She even went so far as to call 
Planned Parenthood. She was already three 
months pregnant and was told that there 
were more risks involved in a second trimes- 
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ter abortion. She decided that her life 
would be easier if she had an abortion but 
that was not a good enough reason to have 
an abortion. If her life had been at risk or 
if the child were going to be severely retard- 
ed, she might have gone ahead with an 
abortion. She also knew that our mother 
would not have supported her decision to 
have an abortion. 

She told me that she did have an 
abortion after her third child. Her third was 
only six months old when she found out that 
she was pregnant again. She knew that she 
couldn’t cope with another baby so soon. 
She also felt that another baby so soon 
would have a negative impact on her family. 
She came to the decision to have an abor- 
tion and then discussed it with her husband, 
who supported her. Her fourth pregnancy 
was planned. She had wanted to have four 
children, but she also felt that she was 
making up, somehow, for her abortion. 

I didn’t feel upset when she told me 
about her abortion. I know of her burdens, 
and I would rather that she had the abor- 
tion, than be emotionally unable to raise her 
children.) 

I am twenty-three and pregnant with 
my second child. The pregnancy was 
planned. I am very sick for three horrible 
months. I find it difficult to take care of my 
son, who is now a year-and-a-half. I some- 
times wish, in my illness, that I would have a 
miscarriage. I even wish sometimes that the 
Church did not condemn abortion. I don’t 
really think I would have an abortion if I 
could, but I begin to have more understand- 
ing and empathy for women who do. I want 
this baby; I just do not want the sickness, 
physical and emotional, that comes with the 
pregnancy. 

I am twenty-seven and a fifteen-year- 
old girl that I work with is pregnant. She is 
Puerto Rican, and the father is African- 
American. Her parents are very strict, and 
one of their other young daughters is al- 
ready a mother. The girl is terrified to tell 
them. When I bring up the option of put- 
ting the baby up for adoption, I am told by 
several people that it is very difficult to 
place a baby of mixed heritage. The girl is 
encouraged by her supervisor and some co- 
workers to have an abortion. She goes to 
Puerto Rico for a short vacation, and when 
she comes back, she tells us that she has 
had a miscarriage. Looking back, I think 
that this girl, if she had gone through with 
the pregnancy, would have decided to keep 
the baby even though she would have had a 
difficult time being a good mother at her 
age. Wanting something to love and some- 
one to love you are not good reasons to 
have a baby. 

I am twenty-nine years old now. I 
have heard and watched the controversy 
over abortion for many years. I have 
watched the radical pro-life (anti-choice) 
groups. I have raged when abortion clinics 
are bombed. I have yelled at the television 
when I have seen these groups block the en- 
trance to clinics. I have watched the televi- 
sion and fumed as these so-called pro-life 
groups hassle women as they try to go into 
clinics. I have watched some of the most 
outspoken leaders of the "pro-life" groups 


on talk shows. They do not feel what they 
are doing is wrong. It is the women who 
have abortions, the "baby killers," who are 
wrong. They will not consider each case on 
an individual basis. I feel that it is preju- 
dicial to group all the women who have 
abortions together, to never consider the 
individual woman. 

The pro-choice side also enrages me 
at times. I am outraged and sickened by the 
idea of a women being able to have an 
abortion after sixteen weeks. Most women 
know they are pregnant by then and the 
fetus is developed; I felt fetal movement in 
my pregnancies at about sixteen weeks. [ 
am also upset by the choice that some make 
to use abortion as a form of birth control. 
The Church says abortion is allowable in the 
case of rape or incest or if the pregnancy is 
a risk to the mother’s life. I agree with that 
in theory but find it hard to put into prac- 
tice. There are so many reasons besides 
physical health for a woman to decide to 
have an abortion; the emotional well-being 
of each woman must also be taken into 
consideration. I hope that the women who 
go to their bishops and other Church lead- 
ers for advice about abortions are consid- 
ered on an individual basis. 

Some states are trying to put severe 
restrictions on abortions, restrictions such as 
the Church advocates. But if those restric- 
tions become law, what will we have? Will 
women have to lie to get abortions? Will 
doctors abide by the law to the extent that 
women will have to risk their lives going to 
back-street abortionists again? 

At this point in the evolution of my 
opinion about this amazingly complex issue, 
I do feel certain that minors should have the 
right to an abortion without parental con- 
sent. Parents of minors who are pregnant 
are often not the kind of parents to whom 
their children can talk. I feel that a great 
number of abortions by minors could be 
avoided altogether if minors in all states had 
the right to safe, effective, birth control 
without parental consent. And, I have come 
to believe that the state or federal govern- 
ment should pay for those women (including 
minors) who request abortions but cannot 
afford them; abortion should not be a right 
only for those who can afford it. 

I am also of the opinion that wheth- 
er people call it a baby, a fetus, or even a 
piece of tissue, something is denied life 
through abortion. I now believe, however, 
that abortions are sometimes necessary--for 
physical and emotional reasons and that the 
state or federal government should not be 
allowed to judge a woman’s reasons for 
having an abortion. 

Would I ever have an abortion? I 
don’t think that I would, but I did consider 
it once and that was the turning point in my 
evolution to pro-choice. I now understand 
that, in many cases, having an abortion is 
not the first choice of a woman and that 
most women think very carefully before 
making that decision. But, women must be 

able to make that decision for themselves, 
without state and federal interference 
and/or hindrance. 
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NAR RR Ri ce Sa tiie a 
TAKING A STEP BACK 


One of the things you can do when 
you're tired of thinking about a subject is to 
think about thinking about it. I’ve thought 
about abortion until I’m so confused I don’t 
know what I think and, presently, am inca- 
pable even of expressing my confusion in a 
useful way. Accordingly, I would like to 
concentrate on a few ideas, not about the 
abortion debate, but about thinking about 
the abortion debate. 

The debate about abortion has, and 
will continue to have, serious and diverse 
effects on women who have abortions, wom- 
en who are not allowed to have abortions, 
and children involved in both cases. I'd like 
to take a little breather from discussing 
when a fetus can be said to be alive and 
how dangerous illegal abortions are and 
focus instead on the way in which the abor- 
tion issue affects those of us who think 
about it, talk about it, and add our support 
to whichever viewpoint seems right to us. 
As we consider "life" and "choice" and 
whether we're for or against either of them, 
we make assumptions about ourselves and 
others, the results of which can either limit 
or enhance our personal development and 
our relationships with other people. 

The more I have talked to people 
about the abortion debate, the more con- 
fused I am about the terms pro-life and pro- 
choice. From what I can gather, pro-life 
supporters are not anti-choice. They simply 
argue that once choices about sexual activity 
have been made and the result of those 
choices is pregnancy, the life of the unborn 
child takes precedence over choice. The 
central issue is the life of that child; the 
situation of the adults involved necessarily 
takes second place. Pro-choice people are 
not anti-life, but they argue that the right to 
choose what we do with our bodies must not 
be co-opted by a state or federal govern- 
ment. Many pro-choice supporters don’t 
talk about the child; indeed, they may argue 
that there isn’t an actual child to consider, 
at least for some months. (I understand 
that Planned Parenthood advocates are an 
exception, but they don’t talk about the child 
in the way that pro-life supporters do.) The 
central pro-choice argument concerns the 
extent to which we can tell each other, legal- 
ly, what rights we have over our own bodies. 

It appears to me that the two groups 
are not taking opposite sides of an argu- 
ment but, rather, are each taking a side in 
two different arguments and are trying to 
get others to talk with them about their 
central issue. What happens when you want 
to talk about apples and another person 
keeps harping on about oranges? You feel 
frustrated, you wonder about the intelli- 
gence of the orange-obsessed person; you 
wish people would shut up so you could say 
a lot of very interesting things about apples. 
Nothing anyone could say about oranges 
could be half so important as what you have 
to say about apples. 

The first, and perhaps most harmful 
side effect of taking a side in the abortion 
debate, is that regardless of the side we 
choose we are likely to lack empathy for the 
position of those who hold opposing views. 
There is a danger that we will become intol- 
erant. That intolerance endangers any 
chance we might have of understanding one 
another and of creating the sort of environ- 
ment for communication from which solu- 
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While it is possible to be intolerant 
and be a supporter of either position, the 
flavor of the intolerance differs, depending 
on the group. From a pro-life point of view, 
abortion is wrong. The fact that it is wrong 
is knowable and must be acted upon. Be- 
cause we have a responsibility as a commu- 
nity to uphold things good and right and to 
prevent things unjust, a pro-life supporter 
often has difficulty understanding you if you 
don’t agree that abortion is wrong and may 
get very frustrated with you if you agree 
that it’s wrong but decline to do anything 
about it. 

The pro-choice position appears at 
first to be tolerant by definition. Part of its 
foundation seems to be the notion that, "No 
matter what I believe, I can’t tell you what 
you should do." Ostensibly, then, you would 
not offend a pro-choice supporter by saying 
that you favor abortion and that you are 
seeking one. You would not offend her if 
you say you don’t think abortion is the right 
thing for you, but if you say that you don’t 
think that abortion is the right thing for her, 
or for anyone, and that something ought to 
be done to prevent women from getting 
abortions, you may have reached the end of 
her good will. From a pro-choice point of 
view, those who favor "life" over "choice" 
are wrong, and their point of view cannot be 
tolerated. Most people are tolerant of 
everything except for those things that, by 
definition, they find intolerable. When pro- 
choice supporters are afflicted with intoler- 
ance, it is likely to be against those who are 
not as "tolerant" as they. 

In addition to the alienating 
distance created by intolerance, two other 
side effects may arise from struggling with 
the issue of abortion, one that is more likely 
to be a problem for pro-life supporters, the 
other for pro-choice supporters. 

I don’t have any demographic data 
to support me; so, I’ll crawl out on my limb 
alone and assert that, in my experience, 
many pro-life supporters have never consid- 
ered an abortion for themselves. They are 
often married and seemingly in such a posi- 
tion that a pregnancy, even a surprise preg- 
nancy, can be welcomed. Some pro-life 
supporters are unfamiliar with the sorts of 
life-impoverishing circumstances that often 
surround a woman who feels she needs to 
seek an abortion. Some have not consid- 
ered the individual cases that might legiti- 
mately challenge the general principle that 
abortion is wrong. (As a doctor, what do 
you advise for a young woman, nineteen, a 
prostitute, a drug addict, an AIDS carrier, 
who finds herself six weeks pregnant? Her 
baby has a 50% chance of being born with 
AIDS and will certainly be born an addict.) 
The point is, if we concentrate hard enough 
and focus our eyes exclusively on the right- 
ness of our stand, we will not see the faces 
of the women who are suffering, regardless 
of the choice they make about abortion. 
We may fail to feel, fail to follow the 
Savior’s example--He who associated with 
adulteresses and sinners. We may miss the 
chance to mourn with those that mourn and 
comfort those that stand in need of comfort 
(1 Mosiah 18:9). We may judge, callously, 
ignorantly, and be unaware that in so doing 
we have prescribed the manner in which we 
will be judged. 

The last "side effect" I want to de- 


supporters. Many of us believe that abor- 
tion is wrong but do not feel entitled to 
advance that view as the one for all. We 
want to respect the beliefs and convictions 
of others, to respect their rights, and to 
keep from invading their space; hence, we 
refrain from acquainting others with what 
we feel to be correct principles. We may 
think to ourselves, abortion would be wrong 
for me, but who am I to say what is wrong 
for another? As we say to ourselves, "This 
principle is true for me but may not be true 
for you," the truth can begin to see, less po- 
tent and may slowly evolve in our minds 
until it is no longer truth but simply an 
occasionally useful rule of thumb. After 
having wandered in logical and theoretical 
circles for ages, everything begins to look 
relative, and, given sufficiently well-constru- 
cted arguments, anything begins to look 
reasonable. We may arrive at the belief 
that because other people seem to be get- 
ting along without these truths maybe 
they’re not so true after all. We may lose 
our convictions. 

I happen to believe that there are 
some things that are true and that their 
trueness can have a positive effect on every- 
one. Whether it’s my job to insure that 
everyone takes advantage of those truths, I 
still don’t know. I also don’t know what 
would happen to the abortion debate or the 
debaters if we were all able to be more 
tolerant, more able to hear one another. I 
do believe, however, that as we strive to 
empathize with one another and with those 
for whom the issue is much more than an 
abstract debate, as we refrain from judging, 
and as we hold fast to that which is good, 
our choices and our lives can only be en- 
riched. 


An Advocate for 


Pro-Choice 
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I am strongly pro-choice for two 
reasons: 

























There will always be women who, for 
personal reasons, will decide that they cannot 
bear a child at that point in their lives. They 
will seek abortions, and those abortions 
should be done as safely and antiseptically as 
possible to save their lives and not cause 
them later problems with infertility. These 
circumstances do not occur when abortion 
is illegal. 

Even more importantly, every child 
should be wanted, really wanted. Emotions 
are chemical, and if the mother is depressed 
about the pregnancy, the fetus suffers. There 
are too many abused, neglected children in 
the world now. Why bring more children 
into homes where they are not wanted? 





Abortion is a tragedy. Promiscuous 
sex is a scandal. Let’s face reality and pro- 
tect all of our sisters and the children of 
tomorrow. 
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THE RIGHT TO TAKE CARE OF MYSELF 


Two years ago, I wrote a story pub- 
lished in Sunstone about an LDS feminist 
who learns about her late grandmother’s 
secret, self-administered, herbal abortion 
and through this discovery comprehends the 
inexplicable emotional connection that she 
has felt with this orthodox and conventional 
grandmother. A woman I know and respect, 
who spoke at a Mormon Women’s Forum 
against abortion, wrote me a letter about 
this story in which she demanded: What are 
you trying to do with a story like this? It 
was clear she was angered and saddened by 
my writing such a story. I’m sure many 
other LDS women would react similarly, but 
other friends have told me that they wept 
when they read it, and still others have said 
that they found it very powerful. 

The story came partly out of my own 
experience, one in which I thought I might 
have become pregnant at a very bad time. I 
wouldn’t wish on anyone the sense of 
powerlessness and fear that I felt then. 

Since that experience, I’ve been a 
little mystified by the pro-life stance of some 
women, like the one mentioned above, who 
seem in other ways to be that contradiction 
in terms, Mormon feminists--women who 
work at careers that give them satisfaction; 
who have limited their families; who are 
politically active and environmentally re- 
sponsible. It has been hard for me to un- 
derstand how they could be like me in so 
many ways and not share my respect for the 
right of a woman to own her own body, to 
take care of mistakes in ways that she feels 
necessary. The same woman that wrote me 
the letter likened abortion to anorexia--an 
absurd analogy, to me, but to her apparently 
quite apt. To me, one is a chronic condition 
used as a coping mechanism, the other a 
one-time "fix-it-for-good" operation with its 
own sorrows but that is in no way addictive. 
Emotional and physical illness are both the 
causes and the effects of anorexia; the 
prime effect of legal abortion, it seems to 
me, would be relief. 

Then I came across an article by 
Faye Ginsburg that helped explain the abyss 
between me and "pro-life" LDS feminists. 
("Dissonance and Harmony: The Symbolic 
Function of Abortion in Activists’ Life Sto- 
ries," in Interpreting Women’s Lives, edited 
by the Personal Narratives Group and pub- 
lished by Indiana University Press, 1989.) 

In it, she suggests that although all 
abortion (anti- or pro-) activists are dissatis- 
fied with society as it is, women whose awa- 
reness of the women’s movement coincides 
with certain moments in the life cycles often 
become pro-choice, and women either older 
or younger than this group generally become 
pro-life. Both groups yearn for and work 
for a better world, but the first group sees 
the women’s movement as central to their 
sense that life for women is more than chil- 
drearing; while the second group sees nur- 
turing and responsibility for children as 
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central to their sense of what will better the 
difficult world we live in. The second group 
sees themselves as having transcended the 
need for the women’s movement, though it 
takes for granted many of the gains won by 
activists in the movement, such as greater 
opportunities in the workplace. The first 
group embraces the choice not to have chil- 
dren as a valid and affirming one; the sec- 
ond considers this choice a less responsible 
one than the choice to foster stable families 
and provide healthy homes and communities 
for all people. 

According to Ginsburg, the first 
group is made up of women born between 
1945 and 1950, for whom the "second wave" 
of the women’s movement came in their 
middle and late twenties and early thirties-- 
when they were first beginning to have chil- 
dren and to feel the tension between the 
demands of the domestic and public 
spheres. For them, the women’s movement 
opened doors, gave them words for their 
frustration, and allowed them to claim 
personhood outside of motherhood. Wom- 
en born before or after this time were af- 
fected differently by their historical surroun- 
dings and, therefore, chose differently. 

Ginsburg’s article helped me to see 
why my feminist friend mentioned above 
could be so adamantly against abortion: For 
her, a well-educated, working mother, the 
world is in trouble, but taking care of the 
children and obtaining legislation that will 
ensure better lives for them is the way to 
improve it. For me, also a well-educated, 
working mother, the world is in trouble, but 
to deny me the right to have children when I 
want them and not any other time is not to 
improve anything. 

I remember too well my sense of 
terror and helplessness when I thought I 
might be having another child. I already 
had three under four and no steady income; 
I was not on welfare, but I knew I couldn’t 
handle the downward spiral that my life was 
already taking, economically and emotion- 
ally. Then, as now, I saw no way to legislate 
a man’s desire for sex or his shrugging off of 
the responsibility for the quality of life for 
his children. My only immediate hope came 
from the power I myself had to get rid of an 
unwanted fetus. I thought I would always be 
respected and taken care of, but it was obvi- 
ous that the men who made and carried out 
the laws didn’t have my best interest at 
heart. It was obvious I couldn’t trust them 
to make my life bearable. Given that, I 
wanted--I had to have--my own options. 

This is still true. Although I’m a 
little younger than the pro-choice group 
Ginsburg delineates (I was born in 1953), I 
think I belong in it. My best friends as I 
was growing up were (non-LDS) politically 
involved, smart, feminist thinkers. Some- 
times in my mind I asked them, "But surely 
you want to have children?" Then I mar- 
ried, had children in quick, devastating suc- 


cession, and rethought everything. What my 
friends had said seemed more and more 


true. A woman’s power to make her own 
choices and to have control over her body, 


even when and if she has made mistakes, 
takes precedence over any future ideal-- 
especially one based on a male-dominated 
legal system. 

Some people have asked me how I 
can condone the murder of innocent lives. I 
must simply say I don’t believe abortion is 
killing anyone. This opinion is a matter of 
belief, a matter of answering for myself such 
questions as the following: 


When does the spirit enter the body? 
(I believe we don’t know. Perhaps 
it’s different in each case. What 
about miscarriages? What about all 
the miscarriages we don’t even know 
about? Must we worry about every 
single one of those? I can’t be ac- 
countable for what does not come to 
term. Throughout nature, originat- 
ing moments contain their own abor- 
tions. Why should we presume to 
believe every moment of potential 
needs to reach its full embodiment?) 


Will God give an aborted fetus "an- 
other chance" at a body if its mother 
rejects one? (I believe the chances 
are pretty good that many aborted 
fetuses never have spirits. I also 
believe that no spirit can be denied 
the opportunity to progress accord- 
ing to its needs.) 


How will a mother feel when she 
meets that aborted spirtt in the next 
life? (I say, "What about all the 
mothers who hate or abuse their 
children in this life?" Maybe the 
fetus, assuming it did have a spirit 
that then needed to go to some 
other little embryonic body, was 
better off somewhere else. Maybe 
that was its test. Who knows? Who 
are we to try to second-guess the 
enormous great overall scheme that 
is this mass of individuals making 
choices?) 


What a crazy dichotomy--choice or 
life! The fact is--we have both. Put me 
down as pro-choice, a product of my histori- 
cal moment, a product of the intersection 
between the women’s movement and my 
own personal marital, educational, and re- 
productive history. We are all doing the 
best we can. I will not be made to bear 
every consequence of any man’s socially 
learned and socially condoned irresponsi- 
bility; I will not be denied the opportunity 
to extricate myself from, and then to make 
good, my own improvidence. 
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Sine AS A a + ER 
ALLOWING US TO CHOOSE 


I recently participated in a forum on 
abortion. As I listened to others express 
themselves intellectually, spiritually, and 
emotionally, I couldn’t help but draw a cor- 
ollary between this and that other great 
debate that we were engaged in prior to our 
earthly existence. 

I know that there were then those 
among us who felt that, for our eternal 
protection, we should choose Satan’s plan, 
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which ensured that all of us would return to 
our loving parents presence. There were 
also those of us who argued that the loss 
inherent in that approach was too great. 

I would love to be able to remember 
what Plato, Socrates, Joseph Smith, Alma, 
and even those who favored Satan’s plan so 
strongly that they forfeited mortality had to 
say. I’m sure that the debate was charged 
with rhetoric and emotion, as was ours at 


the forum. 

When the dust of the abortion de- 
bate settles, however, as I am sure it will 
some day, I believe that the consensus, as it 
was in that millennia long ago, will be for 
agency--that incredible power that although 
it offers total freedom and, depending upon 
our choices, also total bondage, it always, 
always allows us to choose. 


Whenever I feel a particularly mas- 
ochistic urge to increase my anxiety level, I 
dig out the issue of abortion from storage. 
As I dust it off, all of my previous problems 
with it begin to reappear. Ah, yes, there 
they are, shining clearly now: a mother’s 
rights versus a fetus’s rights versus Church 
issues versus real world examples of twelve- 
year-olds with babies versus "Aren’t new- 
borns the most beautiful blessings in this 
world?" versus friends of mine who have 
had abortions and whom I don’t consider 
murderers. I know I am not the only Mor- 
mon who agonizes over this matrix of con- 
flicts. I know, too, that the views that I 
share here are, as they say in the media, the 
views of one reader and do not necessarily 
represent the opinions of this journal or, in 
the larger sense, the Church. 

I titled this essay "Continuation" 
because that was the best word that I could 
think of that meant the opposite of abor- 
tion. The term abortion has taken on such 
an emotional charge that it literally shocks a 
person into closing her mind to opposing 
arguments. I guess because I am a person 
who sees the half-full glass, I like to view 
the abortion issue as actually being 2 contin- 
uation issue. When a woman is pregnant, 
she must choose whether she will continue 
or abort the mission, so to speak. If she 
chooses to continue, she isn’t merely choos- 
ing a mission that will be completed in nine 
months or until said child is in school all 
day or until he or she is eighteen. That 
child will be part of that woman’s life until 
she dies. That child will have grandchildren, 
and maybe that child will have to bring 
those grandchildren to Grandma’s house for 
a week or two or a year or two. 

I am thirty-two years old, and I have 
an eleven-year-old and a thirteen-year-old. 

I am only now beginning to glimpse the 
sobering magnitude of the continuation of a 
pregnancy. I didn’t know it would hurt so 
much to see a son or daughter depressed 
because he or she isn’t currently popular or 
because he or she doesn’t feel attractive. 
No one told me I would have stomach 
cramps as I watched my son pitch his 

first baseball game. I see now that if my 
children have marital problems when they 
are forty years old, I will still be up nights 
worrying with them in spirit. 

Motherhood is unbelievably compli- 
cated and time consuming, and this observa- 
tion is from someone who loves her children 
wholeheartedly. When things are going well, 
I think motherhood is better than sliced 
bread. I have had and am having a great 
time with my kids. Having children, how- 


CONTINUATION 
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ever, has undeniably altered my life forever, 
and the weight of that responsibility will 
always be on the shoulders on which I hang 
my 5’ 2" frame. 

If women don’t want that kind of 
responsibility, I don’t want those women to 
have babies. Even more, I don’t want girls 
to have babies because they cannot even 
fathom what they are getting themselves 
into. Families, or at least mother and child, 
do tend to be together forever, and women 
should desire the package deal, not just the 
precious newborn who’s cute to dress up. 
Kittens become cats; babies become 
children with orthodontia problems and 
creative vocabularies. 

What happens to children whose 
parents aren’t up to par? My master’s 
thesis was on the long-term effects of miser- 
able childhoods; the results were not pretty. 
When I went into the counseling field, I saw 
my statistical figures jump to life. I saw 
children whose parents simply didn’t care 
about them, who considered them great 
inconveniences. I saw six-year-olds start to 
smoke, young teens become pregnant, and 
others run away and attach themselves to 
anyone who would pay attention to them. 
Now, I don’t hold myself up as the world’s 
greatest mother--please don’t read self- 
righteousness into this; however, both of my 
children know that I love them so much 
that I am willing to take the time to hug 
them and to make them eat their green 
beans. The children that I have counseled, 
on the whole, could not say that about 
their parents. 

Children have a multitude of needs. 
Those needs don’t disappear because the 
parent is too tired, too drunk, or too busy to 
deal with them. If children’s needs are 
neglected, we end up with needy children. I 
now work on statistical research rather than 
counseling. The reason for the switch, in 
part, is that it hurt so much to see those 
needy children. 

I believe in abortion rights if it 
means that there will be fewer needy chil- 
dren born into the world. I don’t like the 
thought of aborting cute little babies-to-be; 
however, as sick as this might sound, I 
would rather look at an aborted fetus than 
at a three-year-old who has been beaten and 
molested. The picture of the three-year-old 
will haunt me for a lot longer. 

My thirteen-year-old daughter and I 
agree that, in a perfect world, females who 
become pregnant and don’t want their chil- 
dren would put them up for adoption. Un- 
fortunately, in this world, unprepared 
mothers often want to keep their babies, or 


grandmas can’t stand the thought of their 
grandchildren being raised by strangers. 

It’s hard for me to imagine a more depress- 
ing thought than a junior high school girl 
holding her two-year-old baby, a sight I have 
seen. I just wanted to scream, "Who’s idea 
was this?" Then I wanted to snatch the 
baby and give him or her a fighting chance 
in this world. 

So, in some cases, I think there 
aren’t enough abortions being performed. 
Some of the women most likely not to be 
good parents are opting to continue their 
pregnancies. 

Of course, I am for doing everything 
possible to prevent these pregnancies alto- 
gether: Make it relatively simple for a teen- 
ager to go to a clinic and get contraceptives. 
Preach abstinence, but don’t preach igno- 
rance. Teach young men responsibility. (I 
haven’t mentioned the men in this discus- 
sion up until now because, by and large, 
they are not willing to take the responsibility 
for where their semen ends up.) 

When I was a counselor, if a teenag- 
er brought up sex, I brought up contracep- 
tion. I have given them information from 
Planned Parenthood. I once called all the 
doctors in town to see which, if any, would 
give a prescription for oral contraceptives 
without parental consent. If my discussions 
with these teens prevented even one preg- 
nancy, I feel that I have been a success. 

I realize that my viewpoint might 
seem a bit radical to other members of the 
Church, and, yet, my beliefs and actions are 
based on what I see in the scriptures as 
Christ’s great compassion for the little chil- 
dren. I’m afraid that if a Mormon woman 
were to boast in front of me that she was 
responsible for removing sex education from 
the school system or that she had participat- 
ed in an anti-abortion demonstration in 
front of a clinic, I would consider those 
actions to be among some of the most un- 
Christian things that she could do. In fact, 
I would have to leave the room so that I 
wouldn’t speak to her in an un-Christian 
manner. 

Is an abortion a Christian thing to 
do? I can’t answer that with a "Yes" or 
"No," but I do know that aborting the mis- 
sion of motherhood before birth seems 
more merciful to me than to continue and 
to raise a child who isn’t loved. That’s the 
best stand I can take on the issue. Having 
experienced unconditional love from my two 
wonderful parents, I would not want a child 
to grow up with anything less. 
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Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with 
what judgment ye judge, ye shall be Judged: 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again. 

Matthew 7:1-2 


Abortions will not let you forget. 

You remember the children you got that 

you did not get, 

The damp small pulps with a little or with 

no hair, 

The singers and workers that never handled 

the air. . . 

I have heard in the voices of the wind 
the voices of my dim killed children. 

I have contracted. I have eased 

My dim dears at the breasts they could 

never suck . . . 

If I poisoned the beginnings of your breaths, 

Believe that even in my deliberateness I 
was not deliberate . . . 

You were born, you had body, you died. 

It is just that you never giggled or 
planned or cried. 

Believe me, I loved you... . 

Believe me, I knew you, though faintly, 
and I loved, I loved you. . ." 


From "The Mothers" by Gwendolyn 
Brooks, 1944, Chicago 

Most distinguished living black poet. 
Pulitzer Prize, Poet Laureate of 


1985 Illinois, succeeding Carl Sandberg. 


Twenty-seven years ago, I was happi- 
ly pregnant with our fourth daughter, a 
daughter now about to have her first baby. 
In the playroom where her three older sis- 
ters, still little girls, were watching, I was 
trying to put a new lining in the old family 
cradle, laughing because I was so out of 
sorts trying to make the sides fit the pink 
satin. Not my line of work, and we all knew 
it. I'd always had two dispositions--normal, 
and sewing. I turned on the TV to help, to 
Channel 7, PBS, and ironically to the story 
of Margaret Sanger. The impact of that 
documentary has never left me. When I 
tuned in, Margaret, a nurse in a Brooklyn 
tenement around the turn of the century, 
was attempting to save the life of a woman 
who had tried to abort herself with a coat 
hanger. Bleeding to death, the woman wept 
to the nurse who held her, "I tried to tell 
him where they came from" (pointing to 
what seemed like a room full of children in 
that sad one-room apartment), "but he says 
I’m the only thing he has--and what could I 
do?" 

I watched the film to the end, saw 
Margaret Sanger struggle to educate those 
tenement women, fight for them in court, 
get sanction for them to take some reason- 
able control of their lives before they lost 
them. I saw Margaret, in her willingness to 
love mercy, become the subject of scorn, 
harassment, threats, having to defend her- 
self in court and on the street because she 
was the first advocate of birth control for 
the poor. 

All the time I poked my needle 
through the stiff old wicker to the soft satin 
of the cradle that had rocked three genera- 
tions of wanted babies to well-fed sleep, 
thinking, "There but for the grace of God go 
I--the outrageous grace of the God I so 
wholly believe in as the giver of the life I 
love and want so much to pass along." 

Complicated, that giving of life, and 
the giving and taking of the quality of life. I 
never felt humbler, nor more wishing what- 





ON THE SIDE OF LIFE 


ever grace had been mine to be with the 
heirs of those women in the film. 

Four years later, I had a fifth baby, 
with complications enough that I had to 
have a tubal ligation after she was born. 
She was miraculously well and beautiful and 
whole despite my addiction to Demerol, the 
drug given me for gall bladder pain attacks 
that had triggered labor over and over in 
the last trimester of pregnancy. That drug 
allowed me to carry her into our eighth 
month. We were both not only to survive, 
but to have new strength, as she became the 
family plaything, happiness for us all. 

For six years of her growing up, I as 
a member of the YWMIA General Board, 
wrote lessons and gave Standards Night 
talks on chastity and temple marriage, the 
challenges and joys of mothering; at the 
same time, as a part-time member of the 
board of Odyssey House, a drug rehabilita- 
tion center, I saw pictures of children born 
to prostitutes, on drugs not unlike the 
Demerol that had taken me three months of 
agony to get off of and back to taking care 
of the home and children I wanted so much 
to be a part of. 

But these women’s children were 
sold into the sickening, burgeoning business 
of child pornography. Pictures of those 
children I shudder at recalling now nearly 
ten years later as I wonder how it was for 
those mothers who bore them--for both, the 
horror and bleakness of life with quality 
totally absent. And I think, for each 
mother, each child, such uneven fate. How 
could any two circumstances be equated 


with each other? ; 
I remember the seven girls who over 


a period of seven years came to live in our 
home, "unwed mothers" from the Relief 
Society Social Services. From a very young 
17 to a very mature 34, those young women 
enriched and taught us what we might never 
have known of sacrifice and courage as they 
gave their babies up for adoption and went 
back to lives impoverished by the lives they 
would never take home with them. Quality 
given, pain absorbed. The whole experience 
perceived by many as born of sin, but made 
less sinful by the Hester Prynnes’ going 
through with the births and giving their 
babies to "good homes." What might educa- 
tion and Margaret Sanger have helped them 
or those prostitute mothers to avoid? 

Through the years, I’ve watched 
adopted kids grow up in loving homes to be 
both joy and devastation for those who have 
wanted so much to have them. As with any 
kids, their growing up is seldom easy, their 
claim on the joy or devastation of the par- 
ents eternal as if their own by birth. None 
of it even. So little of it "fair." Parenting 
was never all gloss and bubbles, no matter 
the circumstances. Giving birth cannot 
assure happiness for either mother or child, 
nor can giving that baby away. 

In the past three years, I’ve sat on a 
lay advisory committee to the OB-GYN de- 
partment at the University of Utah Medical 
Center. We've heard experts talk about in- 
vitro births, artificial insemination, methods 
for sustaining fragile pregnancies. We've 
listened to couples testifying to medical 
miracles, care that allowed them to have the 
babies they would have lost to the miscar- 
riages that had grieved some of them as 
many as five times previously. 

At the same time, a year ago I spent 

five weeks at an artists’ colony where four 
of seven residents, painters, writers, com- 





posers, had chosen in their lives not to have 
children. These were credible, concerned 
people, informed and aware of inequities, 
over-population, starvation, a world that 
needed careful attention to its welfare. 
Nevertheless, they reveled in hearing every 
detail about my family, looked at my snap- 
shots of them and asked for lines from let- 
ters to a home-tied mother/grandmother 
writing a novel in a studio alongside theirs, 
all of us enriched for respecting choices not 
like our own. 

Complicated indeed this business of 
having babies--or not. Personal, private, 
often excruciating the choices, the eventuali- 
ties. And who but the Lord could possibly 
decide whose choice is what it should be? 
I'd hate to be the one to decide. In fact, the 
longer I live, the more convinced I become 
that it’s all I can possibly handle just to try 
to come to grips with what besets my own 
life, to try to make sense of my own sense 
of mortality. I think often of the admonish- 
ment of the President David O. McKay in 
my growing up years, that such decisions be 
the private affair of a couple and the Lord. 

Two weeks ago, I sat with my fifth 
daughter far away from home. That Sunday 
we were visiting in a church not ours and 
listened with distress, nay despair, to the 
head of that church, of a faith so different 
from ours, as he made blanket condemna- 
tions of "those murderers who take the life 
of a fetus." Women, medical people con- 
cerned with life, all of those he collectively 
damned. I wondered how that would be for 
the woman in Margaret Sanger’s arms, for 
Margaret Sanger. For me, who after the 
birth of that daughter beside me had elected 
to end my child bearing because I wanted to 
mother the children I already had, rather 
than try to give life to one more. 

I sat in that church and remembered 
sitting two years ago in a Teen Age Preg- 
nancy conference at the YWCA where I was 
to be a speaker. Though thinking myself 
fairly well informed, I trembled to hear a 
judge, a counselor, the director of a home 
for pregnant teenagers tell of thirteen-year- 
olds keeping their babies "for companion- 
ship" and then abusing or abandoning them 
because they sapped them of their girlhood, 
their chance to be young and free. And at 
the same time of fifteen-year-olds having 
their third and fourth abortions. Every 
"case" different, no two answerable to the 
same solution. Reverence for life? Whose 
life? What life? 

Some people want children and 
decide to do almost anything to get them. 
Some don’t want children and don’t have 
them. Both are responsible choices. What’s 
irresponsible is getting into parenthood by 
default. And how often is that because no 
Margaret Sanger was available to give infor- 
mation to those who need it? In other 
words, every woman of childbearing age 


here. : 
bes “Al I could think then, do now, is, 


Dear Lord, give me the heart to understand, 
the wisdom not to judge, the loving kindness 
to know what a black poet in a ghetto is 
saying to me about what maybe my white 
over-privileged world cannot teach-- 

"That even in my deliberateness I was not 
deliberate." 

Where do I stand on abortion? On 
the side of life. For mother as well as child. 
Not bewildered by not deciding exactly 
where I stand except in reverencing both the 
life and the agency that the Lord alone gives 
to decide anything at all. 











1990 

That was five years ago. Five years 
of battles and accusations and even wider 
gaps between the pro-life and the pro-choice 
people. Also, I think more and more mid- 
dle people who know, as I do, what I sup- 
pose would be true for me and what I feel is 
a right for others to decide in private and in 
peace. 

One element that has affected my 
non-positioning has been a definition pre- 
sented by a panel of women this spring, 
each of whom I respect a lot--a judge, an 
OB-GYN specialist, a professor of death 
and dying and medical ethics, and an attor- 
ney dealing with juvenile cases. Each pre- 
sented, from her area of expertise, opinions 
on when life begins; each was objective and 
subjective. I learned a lot. What I came 
away with to ponder most was a term new 
to me--ensoulment: the moment when the 
soul enters the body. 

I looked it up, starting with soul. My 
1939 unabridged: Derived from the sea--the 
moving, billowy element in man; spiritual, 
rational, immortal part in man that dis- 
tinguishes him from brutes; the animating or 
essential part, the vital principle. And a 
whole column later: Life, ardor, spirit, cour- 
age, force, mind, intellect. 

My 1978 thesaurus: Psyche, mind, 
spirit; vital principle, essence; person, mortal, 
individual; ego; heart, fire, elan: genius. (Two 
lines as compared with eighteen for "sound." 
Not a mention of immortal or spiritual.) 

But as I worked my way through the 
dictionaries (one of my favorite pastimes), 

I found the only real definition for me 
evolving. 

I knew what ensoulment was. I'd 
seen it, coming and going. The last time 
only two weeks ago when our fifth daughter, 
Megan, had her second baby, and I was 
there to see. This was our sixteenth grand- 
child; fourteen are alive. Only two of those 
births had I missed. This baby came in a 
gush of misshapen head, slick body, lumpy 
grey-white cord, a w-a-a-ah the shape of the 
whole birthing room. A boy. A stick-figure 
boy, six pounds, thirteen ounces of ears, 
fingers, belly, barely covered bones, and 
lavender feet long enough to ski on. All 
moving, part of the exultant squall. No one 
not grinning. Why shouldn’t we be? We 
were in on the gift of life, the wanted baby, 
alive and well. And in the moment of his 
coming alive--ensoulment. The entering of 
the spark that would differentiate him even 
from his big brother, eighteen months old, 
with what might seem such similar genes 
and environment, at least in the womb that 
produced them both. 


In the ancient claim of rocking 

I curl you into my practiced arms. 
Light as butterfly wings, your hands 
Flail the intrusive air. 


You are the tiniest person I’ve held. 
Deep inside me, I quiver like your chin 
Between cries, I lift you 

To my cheek, neck, send thin muscular 
signals 

Into our brief embrace: Grow, shine, 
Keep being. And be anything but maybe. 


At that first breath, ensoulment. 
But before? I’d also seen the birth of two 
babies of our third daughter, Shelley. One, 
Sammy, lived for only an hour; the other, 
Sarah, was stillborn. As Shelley and I talked 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


about ensoulment, she said she was certain it 
happened for Sammy and just as certain it 
never did for Sarah. And her sense of loss 
was equivalent to whether or not it had. 

I’ve thought a lot about that. I was 
there to see both babies born and to re- 
spond to their "lives." To both of us, Sarah 
never was. Seeing her was like seeing my 
mother after her last gasp of breath and the 
departure of what I know was her soul. 
Dis-ensoulment? The moment of the body 
parting with its essence, its spirit, its soul is 
as profoundly humbling as its entering is 
transcendent. In both is the ultimate recog- 
nition of the divine in each of us, our power 
and our helplessness in having anything to 
do with it except to marvel. It all has to do 
with life, mortal and immortal. 

And so, about abortion? How would 
I deny the woman in Margaret Sanger’s 
arms the right not to give birth to a child 
whose coming to life might destroy the 
mother birthing it? How could I determine 
the rightness of allowing or not the birth of 
a child who would have only a life of pain 
and disenfranchisement, maybe even abuse? 
How could I know what to do if a thirteen- 
year-old child chose not to carry or keep a 
baby? Or a woman impregnated by rape or 
incest? How could I say anything about 
ensoulment and reverence for it if the con- 
ception and carrying were rife with disease 
and birth with suffering? And how could I 


ever know? 


Judges, legislators, marchers, clinic 
burners continue to toss about the destinies 
of women. What decisions will states sup- 
port? Will wealthy women simply travel 
across state lines for the abortions they 
cannot get at home? Will poor women be 
forced either to have black-market abortions 
or to have babies unwanted who could be- 
come wards of the state or victims of social 
disorder, crime, drugs, prostitution, abuse? 

Everything in me would decide on 
the side of life, even so far as to wrangle 
with myself over the death penalty and won- 
der why the most ardent supporters of no 
abortion for any reason are so often the 
most rabid rooters for extermination on the 
other end of life. Who can presume to 
decide, let alone legislate, the ultimate fate 
of any human being? 

And having decided, how wrong can 
anyone be? Yesterday, my friend whose 
grandchild was born with spina bifida five 
years ago grinned at me, "You should see 
her, Emma Lou--like the poster child in her 
braces--skiing! Winning a medal! And her 
parents--those kids so proud of her. They’re 

a perfect example of how to grow with a 
challenge. They’re doing everything to 
make life better for handicapped kids. And 
they're so happy. And that little tyke saying 
to me, Gramma, I can do anything I want." 

Since that seemingly tragic birth five 
years ago, that "little tyke” has a baby sister, 
six months old, plump and able. And today 
I ask myself which child could I have legis- 
lated one way or another? 

Last fall, one of our unwed mothers, 
a particularly dear one, after arduous soul 
searching, was led to find the child she’d 
given up thirty years before to the Relief 
Society Social Services. She had not known 
the sex or the condition of the baby. The 
reunion, fostered by both the remarkable 





parents who had reared her and by the 
tender mother who bore her, took place in 
our living room. The love among the four 
was as definable as scent from lilacs. The 
adoptive parents were sixty-five and seventy, 
her birth mother forty-seven, the child 
thirty--and in a wheel chair. She was born 
with cerebral palsy. She could not walk or 
talk, had limited use of her arms. But her 
comprehending eyes were like radar picking 
up the beam; her whole face exuded "I love 
you," "I understand." Also pain and frustra- 
tion, but not despair. Out of her diminished 
existence flooded expansion. I never felt 
more elevated by communion--the getting- 
old parents delighting in someone else to 
love their daughter as they did, someone 
who would so willingly help with the awe- 
some responsibilities inherent in her contin- 
uing life; the birth mother enraptured by the 
holding of a daughter never replaced in the 
one she’d had with the man she married or 
the other three children they’d adopted 
(two retarded) after she had an emergency 
hysterectomy at age twenty-eight. All of 
those four could have been saved from these 
thirty years of such effort, such refinement 
of generosity--the parents whose means had 
been shriveled by expenses and exertion, the 
once seventeen-year-old who longed for her 
baby given up to a better existence. Would 
they opt now to have opted for that relief? 
"Seek not to counsel life, but take 
counsel from its hand," says my mentor 


Lowell Bennion. 
No, I could never choose for anyone 


else. If for me, in my privileged existence in 
love on earth and from God, abortion would 
likely not be an option; still, for someone 
else? Who am I to decide? So much in life 
at its best is private, even holy. What can 
any of us do except to try to judge not that 
we be not judged? To decide on the side of 
life might be a very different decision for 
me than for my neighbor. All I can do is 
hope to reserve that right for both of us. 


CALL FOR CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO FORTHCOMING BOOK 
FOR ABUSE SURVIVORS 


We are a small group of Boston-area 
LDS women who are writing a book for 
survivors and victims of abuse. We are 
soliciting articles, personal essays, poetry, 
and art from women who have survived 
physical, mental, or sexual abuse as children 
and/or as adults. We are interested in 
topics such as: what happened; what coping 
mechanisms did you use; what interactions 
did you have with Church authorities; what 
were the effects of the abuse on other rela- 
tionships; what, if any, spiritual problems 
did you have; or whatever else you would 
like to express. 

As original manuscripts cannot be 
returned, please submit a copy. We would 
like you to include your name and address, 
although it is not mandatory. Feel free to 
write if you have any questions or concerns. 
We'd like to hear from you. 

Please send your contributions to: 


Evelyn Harvill 
P.O. 581 
Waltham, MA 02254-0581 
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Ten lovely children--five girls and five boys: 
five blondes, three brown and curly 
and two straight jet black. 
My children to be--I waited for them, 
they were waiting to come to me. 
They’re not here, actually 
they never will be. 
I think they never were to be. 
I would have nursed every one and brought them up 
with expert care and intelligence-- 
the legacy of a gentle, brilliant man, 
a warm, clever mother. 
I do have a beautiful blonde girl: 
sensitive, serious, devoted to girl scouts, 
inventing, and getting her mom back home. 
I have an enormous, cuddly, red-headed, unwieldy boy 
who "loves his mom so much" and prays for her return. 


My last is a bright-eyed thing with wild, thick, ringletty hair. 


She follows her mom around like a lamb, 
when mom’s home. 
And cries during the week. 


I left my last when she was eight months old. 

I left her for the hospital and five ensuing years 

of hospitals, half-way houses, apartments and therapy. 
I think of the last time 

I nursed my baby, knowing she would 


DID I HAVE AN 


ABORTION? 


Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower; 
We will grieve not, rather find 

Strength in what remains behind;...* 


Children are for the steady and sound, 

and when I am sound again I will go home 
and mother my children--the three-- 

the three of my ten. 

I had two more, actually. 

The first one went by itself mercifully. 

They were both unplanned. The second 

I chose to leave me. 

I still wanted my ten, but when this one came 
I realized I could not carry it. 

I started to feel as if there were 

an evil germ inside me. 

It made me feel bad. It made me feel crazy. 
I had the overwhelming urge while driving to 
stab myself in the stomach. I gripped the steering wheel 
to stop it. 

The fear and panic grew. 

The child grew. 

Hourly the evil grew in me. 

I tried to pry it out 

with my fingers in the bathroom. 

A stick--maybe a stick would work-- 





never again suck from me. I grieve for the time we never had. 


I want us to have it one day. 


horrific details. 
It was a horror. 





THE TALE OF THE MIDWIFE'S TALE 






Laurel Thatcher Ulrich, A Midwife's 
Tale: The Life of Martha Ballard, 
Based on Her Diary, 1785-1812, New 
York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1990. 


Long, long ago, back in the largely 
unrecorded reaches of the American past, 
and far into the wilds of the New World, 
away from cities and cultural centers, in a 
tiny settlement on a northern river frozen 
over for months at a time, lived a good 
woman. She devoted herself to ministering 
to the needs of her neighbors: delivering 
their babies and treating their illnesses with 
medications of traditional lore. If she had 
been a fairy tale figure, her life could hardly 
have been more obscure. 

She bore a large family, raising up 
her daughters in household ways to be good 
wives. She trained them in huswifery and 
textile production, growing flax and spinning 
and weaving webs of cotton, linen, and wool. 
She visited her neighbors and gathered 
women together to quilt and to watch during 
sickness and childbirth. She was married to 
a hardworking miller and surveyor, and she 
cooked and washed and managed a large 
household. On official records, her name is 
mentioned only in terms of vital statistics. 
Her life was a prototype of the preindustrial 
woman’s role, working continually, moving 
from chore to chore, never done. Her life 
could hardly have been more ordinary. 

Her life was exceptional in one way, 
however. She kept a record of it. Born in 
1735, she lived to be seventy-seven, dying in 
1812. For the twenty-seven years between 
1785 and 1812, she kept a diary, and there 
her name--Martha Ballard--is to be found, 
Without her diary, we would know very little 
of her life. With it, we know a great deal 
about her world. 

Her diary entries, terse and laconic, 
may have been begun to keep a record of 
the babies she delivered, an average of forty 








a year. She notes on December 31, 1791, 
"Thee number of childn I have Extracted 
since I came to Kennebeck I find by written 
account & other Calculations to be 405." (p. 
20). She delivered 816 babies before her 
death. She also noted family comings and 
goings, household work, and some brief 
news. 

Martha Ballard sewed sheets of 
paper together for her diary and ruled them 
off in sections. In columns at the left, she 
entered the day of the month and the day of 
the week. In a column at the right, she 
noted a summary of the day’s activities. In 
the center, she recorded a few lines with the 
weather and her delivery activities. "I Was 
calld to Mr Welmans at 9 this morn. His 
wife Safe Delivd at 7 Evn of a son... it 
raind this Evinnng." (p. 21). 

This diary has been preserved by 
proud descendants and relatives of Martha 
Ballard, one of whom was noted healer 
Clara Barton, and is a valued manuscript of 
the Maine State Library. Several historians 
have used the diary and reprinted portions 
of it, cutting out references to sex and com- 
plaining that the diary was "not of general 
interest," or "trivial and unimportant." 

This diary is short of fine writing 
and only occasionally includes an extended 
narrative revealing her medical practice 
such as 

. .. Her women were Calld, her Case 

was Lingering till 7 pm I removd 

difuculties & waited for Natures 
operations till then, when shee was 
more severely attackt with obstruc- 

tions which alarmed me much. I 

desird Doctor Hubard might be sent 

for which request was Complid with, 
but by Divine assistance I performed 
the oppration, which was blisst with 
the preservation of the lives off 
mother and infant. The life of the 
latter I dispard off for somet time. 


(p. 181). 


Sometimes, the diary yields up an intriguing 

tidbit allowing for some rich and illuminat- 

ing interpretation of wider medical practice. 
. .. I was calld to my sons to see the 


sly. The left lobe of the lights were 
found to be much inflamed, the 
intestines allso in which were 4 inter- 
sections, an inflamation of the kidn- 
eys and Blather. There were not a 
single worm Contained in the boddy 
but a small quantity of what the 
oerators supposed to be the bed in 

which they resided. . . (p. 236). 

Mostly the entries are short with sketchy 
comments and statistics. The diary requires 
some dealing with. It’s a wonderful record, 
but not that exciting or comprehensible in 
itself. 

It remained for Laurel Thatcher 

Ulrich to rediscover this rich source and to 
make something of it. Laurel, referred to 
familiarly here because of her long and im- 
portant connection to this publication, is a 
founding mother of Mormon feminism and 
a noted scholar of colonial America. Her 
previously published book Good Wives is a 
classic work of American history, highly 
respected by her colleagues and read with 
enjoyment by students. She combines thor- 
ough and imaginative historical research 
with a felicitous writing style. In dealing 
with Martha Ballard’s diary, she has taken a 
rare surviving gem, and not only created a 
setting for it, but cut the facets and polished 
the stone. In other words, she has made a 
dollar out of fifteen cents. 

Laurel chose not to transcribe and 
publish the whole diary, putting explanations 
into footnotes, but to write a book based on 
the diary. The book is a narrative of Mar- 
tha Ballard’s life, an explanation or exegesis 
of the diary, chapters dividing the material 
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I lay in bed for safety. 
When I had decided that when "it" came out 

I would kill it, 

(or I would kill me and it,) 

I knew that I had lost my sanity. 

God help all those women who actually do it. 

God damn this society for being so backwards and slow 
for not recognizing post-partum psychosis, which 
comes on so suddenly and strongly it can lead a woman 
to dispose of her child. 

Still I lay in my bed, panic mounting. 

Desperate hysterical phone calls 

to gynecologists listed in the Nynex. 

Calls to my husband and bishop who, without delay, 
advised me to do something soon. 


Finally 

a kind and reassuring doctor 

from my hometown, agreed to see me the next day. 

Within three days, I lay in a recovery bed 

with a peace I have never experienced before. 

Comfort and serenity soothed my body, and I cried and cried in 





Did I have an abortion? Funny, I never think 
that I did. You have an abscessed tooth; 

you have the abscess drained. You have a malignant tumor; 
you have it removed. 

I had a life-threatening condition; 

I saved my life. 


I am happy with my three (as I have always been). 
I don’t think about the other two 

as I don’t know what happens beyond the veil. 
I would have loved them 

God knows that. 

They weren’t for me right now though. 

Right now I should work to get back home 

to my girl scout, 

my cuddly unwieldy boy, 

my wild, bright-eyed thing, 

my sound mind. 


We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind; . . . 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering; 


thanking God. 
Do you think that’s gross? 


I had no previous time for prayers and fasting, but luckily a firm 


knowledge of what I must do, 
and solidness in what I was doing. 


thematically. Each chapter begins with a 
long excerpt from the diary and then deals 
with a topic which is an aspect of female 
life--marriage, textile work, midwifery, gar- 
dening, and so on--referring to the journal 
at large and also to such other documents as 
illuminate the original. Laurel puzzles over 
the brief entries, solves the problems, orga- 
nizes the evidence and makes sense of the 
diary, revealing significant stories which she 
tells on several levels. She creates accessi- 
ble and readable history. 

The effects of this style is to make 
Martha Ballard central to her society. Lau- 
rel recreates a lost world not considered 
important enough to be detailed in the offi- 
cial record. This is the untold story of eigh- 
teenth-century rural female culture. This is 
not a work of theory and analysis, but of 
grass roots narrative and description, show- 
ing the value of ordinary life. She pieces 
out the brief and restrained comments with 
court records and other histories, telling 
stories along with their background and 
meaning, as in the case of the sensational 
"rape" of the minister’s wife by the judge. 
She finds and creates importance lost on 
previous readers of the diary. Her painstak- 
ing recreation can then be used as a model 
of women’s life in larger areas and a com- 
mentary on important social issues of the 
day. 

She finds that reality is more com- 
plex than theory. In dealing with the idea of 
"separate spheres" for men and women, for 
instance, she quotes illustrative diary en- 
tries. September 3, 1787: "Mr Ballard gone 
to Mr James Pages on public business. . . . I 
have been at home. The Girls washt." and 
September 9, 1788: "Clear day. Thee Town 
Mett. I have been at home." (p. 76) She 
then summarizes historians’ views: that the 
"essential inquiry has been when and how 
women moved beyond the confining circle 
of domestic concerns into the larger world." 


In the faith that looks through death, 


*W. Wordsworth 


Did this come from their public defense role 
during the Revolution or from activity in 
voluntary societies? She then uses Martha 
Ballard’s diary to deal with the question. 
Men did dominate public and household 
life, yet within that structure women enga- 
ged in a complex social and economic ex- 
change that took women out of the house- 
hold. Rather than deal with the question of 
how women moved into the man’s world, 
Laurel describes and takes seriously the 
female life they actually lived. 

No pictures of Martha Ballard exist, 
but Laurel has caused to be created a valu- 
able series of maps laying out the locations 
of people referred to in the book and routes 
traversed, giving us a sense of the village 
life. Tables comparing Martha Ballard’s 
midwifing accomplishments to the work of 
other doctors indicate the skill with which 
she practiced. 

I hold that all books are autobio- 
graphical. Writers are drawn to subjects 
harmonious with their own styles and be- 
liefs. More than that, they tend to deal with 
all subjects in ways that illuminate their own 
lives as much as those of their subjects. In 
that line, A Midwife’s Tale is very much a 
female work. It takes seriously the minutia 
of female life. I doubt very much that a 
male would have devoted the energy neces- 
sary to puzzle out these activities and char- 
acters. 

Then I think it unlikely that anyone 
who had not done her time as a housewife 
and the mother of many would have dealt as 
seriously, even poetically, with the daily 
labors so distasteful to many feminist histo- 
rians. As an example, Martha Ballard notes 
on January 15, 1796, ".. . I returned home 
and find my house up in arms. How long 
God will preserve my strength to perform as 
I have done of late he only knows." Laurel 
comments on finding a house "up in arms." 






In years that bring the philosophic mind. 
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A house could be an adversary. 
Turn your back, and it rippled into 
disorder. Chairs tipped. Candles 
slumped. Egg yolks hardened in 
cold skillets. Dust settled like snow. 
Only by constant effort could a wom- 
an conquer her possessions. Muster- 
ing grease and ashes, shaking feather 
beds and pillows to attention, scrub- 
bing floors and linens into subjec- 
tion, she restored a fragile order to a 
fallen world. (p. 219) 

This description is written of and by women 
who know and value the heroic attention 
required to maintain homely order. Few 
historians have served the essential appren- 
ticeship that Laurel has and so are unable 
to deal with these matters in a knowledge- 
able way. 

Then we have here the justification 
of a housewife who does something else. 
Martha Ballard manages her home so that 
she can gad about the countryside and en- 
gage in money-making ventures far from her 
own hearth. This nether world of female 
social and economic activities within the 
greater male structure is a world that Laurel 
has discovered and delineated. Yet it cer- 
tainly echoes the out-of-house activities of 
more contemporary women considered 
confined to the house as well as that of the 
author herself. This life is presented as 
real, valuable, even satisfying rather than 
being dismissed as tedious and dull. 

Finally, Laurel has executed the 
ultimate housewife’s manoeuvre. she has 
taken the leftover, the less than desirable 
item and added a few ingredients. She has 
flavored the dish with her own sauce and 
served it with flair. The result is a feast. 
Even if I had not known that she was in the 
kitchen, I would have recognized the work 
of the cook. 

Claudia L. Bushman 
New York, New York 
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Laurel Ulrich 
Durham, New Hampshire 


When I went to the Women’s Broad- 
cast last Sunday night, I was already think- 
ing about this essay. Elder Thomas Monson 
gave me the lead that I needed. Toward the 
end of his sermon, he read a letter printed 
in an Ann Landers’ column. It was one of 
those far-fetched but satisfying stories that 
moralists love. A woman had written be- 
cause she had a serious dilemma. Her son 
was allergic to tobacco smoke. Her husband 
had given up smoking; she had tried it for a 
day but could not do it. Now, she had taken 
to smoking secretly in the garage. She won- 
dered if it wouldn’t be best for everyone if 
she found a good family to adopt little 
Eddie. She loved him but really didn’t think 
that she could give up cigarettes. Ann 
Landers advised her not to tell her husband 
of her scheme, or he might dump her and 
keep little Eddie. 

The absurdity of the story is the key 
to its appeal. Because no "normal" woman 
could be as selfish and silly as Eddie’s 
mother, all of us--Ann Lander’s readers as 
well as Thomas Monson’s listeners--could 
give ourselves a comforting pat on the back, 
even as we absorbed the moral of the story: 
Women who put their own selfish needs 
before the needs of their children deserve 
to be dumped. In real life, of course, the 
dilemmas are never that simple. As I listen- 
ed, I imagined the overactive consciences of 
Mormon women at work, mentally cata- 
loguing the cravings that might damage their 
children. 

I have often thought of Lowell 
Bennion’s comment that teachers need to 
consider the different needs of their listen- 
ers. A heartfelt lesson on humility might 
move the proud to repentance. Unfortu- 
nately, it might also push the meek over the 
edge into martyrdom. Some women are en- 
nobled, others crippled, by the feminine 
ethic of self-sacrifice. The cruelest irony is 
that all across the country today women are 
discovering that their own nuturing instincts 
can acutally damage others. Redefined as 
quote "codependency," self-sacrifice becomes 
just another kind of selfishness. 

Recently, I have been reading 
Kristin Luker’s Abortion & the Politics of 
Motherhood (University of California Press, 
1984), a balanced and sympathetic account 
based in part on interviews with California 
activists on both sides of the controversy. 
Luker writes that at the grass-roots level the 
abortion debate is really "a debate about 
women’s contrasting obligations to them- 
selves and others," a debate about mother- 
hood. One group has put childbearing and 
rearing at the center of their lives, sacrific- 
ing education, income, and status. The 
other group has defined motherhood as one 
among many possible roles for women. One 
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group of human beings as more valuable 
than another, that recognizes the contribu- 
tions of those who bear and care for chil- 
dren. The other believes that motherhood 
is most noble when pregnancy is a freely 
chosen commitment to a future child rather 
than a biological consequence. 

As I read Luker’s summaries, I 
found myself identifying with both groups. I 
agree with the right-to-life organizers who 
argue that "unpredicted things can be valu- 
able" and that an overemphasis on human 
agency can lead to arrogance. But as a 
good Mormon, I also believe in purposeful 
and responsible human action, that "the 
Lord helps those who help themselves’ and 
that people should rally to the task of apply- 
ing human ingenuity to the problems that 
surround us." 

Reading Luker’s account, I thought 
of how much wisdom is reflected in these 
reflections of ordinary women and how little 
direct power any of them has. Female activ. 
ists on both sides of the debate can argue, 
petition, and testify but ultimately a small 
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should we do with Eddie’s mother? Shall 
we dump her? And what about her child?" 

The United States ranks first in the 
world in the ability to wage war. It ranks 
twentieth among industrial nations in its 
ability to keep babies alive. Forty thousand 
babies died in the United States last year 
because of drugs, alcohol, poverty, and lack 
of access to medical care. Some of their 
mothers were too far gone to care. Most of 
these mothers do care. Pregnant drug ad- 
dicts actually have an atonishing rate of 
recovery when they are given a chance. 
They succeed not because they have been 
given much reason to care about themselves 
but because they do care about Eddie. As a 
nation, are we willing to give up our 
cigarettes to care about them? 
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